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the student’s own language. 


e Applies the principles to all types of 
sales activities, including the selling 
of products, ideas, and services. 
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® Emphasizes the customer’s view- 
point in effective selling. 


© Activities that appeal to the 
practical-minded student, includ- 
ing a continuing merchandise study 
and junior achievement activity. 


By 
Wingate and e Stresses the value and charac- 
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@ Reviews the basic skills of arith- 
metic and English and applies these 
skills to selling activities. 


e A variety of functional cartoons, 
illustrations, charts, and business 
forms to supplement the text dis- 
cussions. 


@ Puts personal salesmanship to work 
in the final chapter, ““How to Secure 
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cover photographs for 1959-60 tell part of 
the story of the teamwork in our techno- 
logical growth in industry, science, and 
defense. Progress comes from competent 
teams in science, engineering, and busi- 
ness — each contributing its special skills 
and knowledge. 
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7th Edition Comnterd, 


Erickson 








...and what teachers say 


A teacher in the South writes: 


“We have adopted and are now using the new seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING. I have compared this textbook with others and I truly find and believe that our 
students are developing higher rates of speed with control earlier than ever before.” 


A teacher in the Middle West comments: 


“IT want you to know how well pleased I am with the seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING. My first-year typing team placed first in the district contest.” 


A teacher in a North Central state writes: 


“It has been a pleasure to teach from the new seventh edition this year after using another 
book for several years. Your book sticks to essentials and uses enough drill for several days 


for the student to learn how to do a certain type of problem before changing the problem or 
the directions.” 
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EDITORIAL) 


Today’s Challenge 


America’s economy has undergone more change in the past ten years than 
that of any nation in any decade in history. We are producing and consuming 
goods and services and enjoying a standard of living entirely unforseeen a few 
short years ago. 

















All indications point to even greater changes in the years immediately ahead 
of us —and at an ever increasing rate. Great population growth, more young 
adults in the producing age group, and increased adoption of automation in 
office and industry will be major factors in developing an economic future vastly 
greater than today’s unprecedented high. 


Is business education keeping pace with these rapid changes? Can we meet 
the — of youth who will live in a world of automation and a trillion dollar 
economy 


Vocational competency is a chief aim of business education. Vocational 
opportunities in the future will be greater than ever before for the educated and 
highly skilled. However, in a changing world such as ours, the student cannot 
be as certain as could his father or grandfather as to how his life is to be lived. 
He will need to be more flexible and adaptable than those of us who have pre- 
ceded him. He will need greater skills and more thorough knowledge of the 
operations of business and economics in his vastly more complex society. He 
will need more understanding of others and skill in dealing with them. 


The nonvocational objectives of business education must receive more em- 
phasis and reach more students. All will be living in a period of rapid change 
and confusion. Each will have pressing needs for understanding our economic 
system and that of other countries. Each will need knowledge of the business 
world and ability to manage his own business affairs. As a consumer, each will 
be called upon to make intelligent choices among a flood of products of which 
we presently scarcely dream. 


These are some of the challenges for business educators today. We believe 
that business education has a unique role to play in the preparation of young 
men and women for tomorrow’s business world. It is a role that cannot be ful- 
filled in a school whose business curriculum and course content have not been 
changed in twenty years. It cannot be fulfilled by teachers who are uninterested 
or unaware of the implications of the rapid changes we are undergoing. Our 
ways of thinking and our teaching must not lag behind. We must accept the 
challenge to look to the future. 


Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., president of Southern Business 

Education Association; head of Department of Busi- 

ness Education, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 
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American education probably has never 
had such widespread and intensive criticism 
as it is today experiencing. This criticism, 
favorable and unfavorable, of course, in- 
volves business education, which is one of 
the major areas of secondary and collegiate 
education. The purpose of this article is to 
present some essentials of business education 
which are deemed especially important to 
consider in dealing with current educational 
issues and challenges. This discussion is 
mostly limited to business education in the 
junior and senior high schools and the junior 
or community college. Five kinds of 
essentials are considered: 
Essential Principles of Business Education 
Curriculum essentials in Business Educa- 
tion 
Guidance Essentials in Business Education 
. Business Teacher Supply-Demand Es- 
sentials 
. Essential of National Unit in Business 

Education 
ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

What role should business education have 
in the educational programs of the junior 
and senior high schools and the junior 
college, thought of as a unified span of eight 
grades of education? According to what 
principles should business education be 
organized, administered, and evaluated in 
high schools and junior colleges? One com- 
prehensive answer to this question was made 
in a code of fifty-seven principles which were 
given in the 1942 Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


mH oe ON 


Essentials of Business 
Edueation to Meet Current 
Challenges 


by PAUL S. LOMAX 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Dr. Lomax gives some sound advice on how to “‘put 
your house in order”? to meet some of the current 


criticisms of education. 


Fundamental developments that are now 
taking place in secondary education and 
junior colleges create a great need to have 
these principles and similar subsequent 
statements reconsidered and revised by one 
of our leading professional associations or a 
group of them serving together. 


CURRICULUM ESSENTIALS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


The organization of public education for 
American youth has been widely extended 
both downward to include the junior high 
school and upward to include the junior 
college. Consequently, in a consideration of 
the curriculum, grades seven through four- 
teen are often regarded as one unified area 
of education.! “Those concerned with the 
development and administration of a com- 
munity’s program of secondary education 
can scarcely fail to have vital concern with 
the nature and program of the community or 
junior college regardless of the type of con- 
trol of the college. It is most likely also that 
those responsible for the development and 
control of secondary education in a com- 
munity will have similar responsibility for 
the public junior or community college 
serving the area.’” 

In a consideration of curriculum es- 
sentials in business education, the junior 
and senior high schools, or grades seven 
through twelve, are regarded as one unit of 
organization; and the junior or community 
college, or grades thirteen and fourteen, as 
another unit of organization. These ele- 
ments are not necessarily to be thought of as 
courses but rather as curriculum essentials 


1National Association of Secondary-School Principals, “Planning for American Youth: An Educational Program 
for Youth of Secondary-School Age,” pp. 15 and 42. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1951. 

2American Association of School Administrators, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 1958, ““The High School in a Changing 
World,” p. 147. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 
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to be carefully weighed in connection with 
the purposes and plan of the total curriculum 
of the junior and senior high schools and 
junior college. 

1. JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

a. Provision for development of business- 
economic intelligence and business- 
consumer competency. ‘There is 
great need to afford all secondary- 
school youth an opportunity to 
become enlightened about this 
country’s business system, and to 
begin to acquire efficiency in the 
handling of consumer business af- 
fairs. ‘The National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals have 
expressed the following guiding prin- 
ciple: “All youth need to know how 
to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding 
both the values received by the 
consumer and the economic con- 
sequences of their acts.’ This area 
of business education is often re- 
ferred to as basic business education 
to distinguish the area from a 
particular course that is frequently 
called general business.‘ 

b. Provision for technical or vocational 
business education for the purpose 
of preparing high school students for 
beginning business positions, par- 
ticularly in the large family groups 
of office and distributive occupations. 

c. Provision for supervised work ex- 
perience education as a very desirable 
feature of an effective program in 
vocational business education. 

d. Provision for the study of type- 
writing for personal use as an in- 
creasingly desirable “fundamental 
tool” of general education. 

e. Provision for a study of family 
groups of business occupations, such 
as those of office and distributive 
occupations. These two very large 
occupational groups account for one 
out of every four gainfully employed 
persons in this country. The purpose 
of this provision is to help students to 
become intelligent about oppor- 
tunities and requirements in business 
occupations. Research studies have 
shown that the junior high school 
years are very important ones in 
which to begin vocational guidance 


or a consideration of possible occu- 
pational careers and necessary edu- 
cational preparation for them in and 
beyond high school. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators has declared that the second- 
ary school should make available “a bal- 
anced program of general and specialized 
education.”® The term general education 
designates common learnings which ll 
youth should have. The term specialized 
education indicates (1) preparation for 
advanced or post high school education, 
(2) preparation of persons for gainful em- 
ployment and for job improvement or 
advancement, and (3) preparation for avoca- 
tional interests.* 

It is in such a setting of a well-balanced 
program of general and specialized education 
for all high school students that the specific 
contributions of the various subject areas, 
such as those of mathematics, science, 
languages, and business, should be con- 
sidered in meeting the needs of these young 
people and the society in which they live 
their lives. While there is an increasing 
proportion of high school youth who con- 
tinue their education beyond high school 
graduation, the fact is that the majority of 
them enter employment immediately after 
graduation or as drop-outs. Specialized 
education for gainful employment is still a 
major function of the senior high school, 
and no doubt will continue to be for some 
time to come in most parts of this nation. 
Consequently, it is a major obligation of 
high school administrators to provide enough 
room in a vocational-purpose curriculum of 
the usual sixteen units of credit to take care 
of the preparation of competent workers. 

2. THE JUNIOR OR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

a. Continued provision for development 
of business-economic intelligence and 
business-consumer competency. This 
is accomplished by means of special- 
ized courses dealing with the nature 
and functions of the business system, 
such as economics, introduction to 
business, marketing, and consumer 
economics. 

b. Extensive provision for technical or 
vocational preparation of students in 
a variety of skilled and _ semi- 
professional occupations to be found 
in the bookkeeping and accounting, 
secretarial, distributive or marketing, 


*National Association of Secondary-School Principals, op. cit., 
‘South-Western Publishing Co., Monograph 98, “Let’s Educate Youth for Effective Business Life,” p. 6. 
*American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 87. 


*Ibid., pp. 88-116. 
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management, and other family 
groups of business occupations. In 
addition to the preparation of stu- 
dents for such employment, exten- 
sive education is provided for 
employed groups in these pursuits, 
and this program constitutes a major 
area of adult education. 

The President’s committee that was 
appointed in the spring of 1956 to study 
problems of education beyond the high 
school, reported this finding: 

“The program of the comprehensive com- 
munity college includes (a) the first two 
years of a full collegiate program; 
(b) many kinds of programs, varying in 
time-requirements, needed by vast num- 
bers of students for general education 
integrated with vocational-technical train- 
ing for the subprofessional occupations; 
(c) many kinds of short courses required 
for upgrading employed persons and for 
retraining employees because of tech- 
nological developments or displacements; 
and (d) adult or continuing education 
programs and courses desired by the 
community.’’? 

While it is true that a majority of Ameri- 
can youth enter employment as high school 
graduates or drop-outs, it is also true that an 
increasing proportion of high school gradu- 
ates continue their formal education beyond 
the high school. The United States Office of 
Education estimates that this proportion at 
present is over 50 per cent, and by 1967 it 
may be as high as 60 per cent. Moreover, 
it is anticipated that a considerable percent- 
age of these graduates will be enrolled in 
junior colleges. It is widely held by American 
educational leaders that the junior college 
will become increasingly the key institution 
to help care for the first two years of college 
education in this period of rising enrollments 
from the present more than three million to 
a predicted six million in 1970. The junior 
college enrollment of full-time and part-time 
students in 1956-57 was 863,513. Almost 
90 per cent of this enrollment was in public 
junior colleges.°® 

Probably at least 20 per cent of junior 
college students are majoring in a voca- 
tional business curriculum. The business 
curriculums in which most business ma- 
jors are enrolled are business manage- 


ment, bookkeeping and accounting, clerical, 
merchandising, and secretarial. While it is 
true that most of these curriculums parallel 
similar curriculums or major sequences of 
business courses in the high school, the 
junior college students are preparing for 
higher levels of business employment because 
of their additional education and greater 
maturity. It is precisely because of this 
parallel situation, although involving dif- 
ferent levels of educational and personal 
requirements, that high school and junior 
college business curriculums should be 
properly coordinated, especially when both 
sets come under the same public school 
administrators. 

An important curriculum problem in 
business education for both high schools 
and junior colleges is presented in the provi- 
sion for area vocational education programs 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Title VIII of this Act provides 
Federal allotments to the States for the 
development of these programs, and the 
funds will be administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education. The funds that will be made 
available “must be used exclusively for the 
training of individuals designed to fit them 
for useful employment as highly skilled 
technicians in recognized occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge . . . . in fields 
necessary for the national defense.’!° The 
profession of business education should 
determine with the U. S. Office of Education 
what will be the recognized business occupa- 
tions in the office, distributive, and other 
large areas of occupations. 


GUIDANCE ESSENTIALS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


The guidance program is one of the most 
troublesome problems of business education, 
as it is of all educational endeavor. It is a 
long-accepted guidance objective of Ameri- 
can education to give every individual full 
opportunity to develop his talents and 
interests, leading to best self-realization and 
social welfare. Even though outstanding 
progress has been attained in fulfillment of 
this objective, the need for improvement 
remains great. This is evidenced in the fact 
that “each year some 200,000 of the ablest 
young people fail to carry their education 
beyond high school due to lack of motivation, 


7President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Report to the President, July, 1957, 
p. 18. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
8American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 99. 


°U. S. News & World Report, May 2, 1958, pp. 77-80. 


10“Summary of National Defense Education Act of 1958,” Higher Education, Vol. XV, No. 2, October, 1958, p. 27 
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proper guidance, financial resources, or 
discriminatory barriers.’”!! 

The urgency of this problem is emphasized 
in the National Defense Education Act. 
Title V of this Act has to do with Guidance, 
Counseling, and Testing: Identification and 
Encouragement of Able Students. Under 
this Title, grants are authorized “to State 
educational agencies to assist them to estab- 
lish and maintain programs of testing and of 
guidance and counseling in secondary 
schools.” Such programs will include 
(1) testing students to find out those who 
have unusual abilities; (2) advising students 
concerning the courses that are best for 
them; (3) encouraging and counseling able 
students to complete their secondary school 
education and enter higher institutions; 
and (4) authorizing the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to “contract with institutions 
of higher education for short-term or regular 
session institutes to provide training to 
improve the qualifications of persons engaged 
in counseling and guidance of students in 
secondary school, or of teachers preparing 
to engage in this work.’’” 

Here again there is need for the profession 
of business education to plan immediate 
steps to have a part in the development of 
national and state programs under this Act. 
What is done in this regard probably will 
significantly shape the extent and character 
of business education in high schools and 
junior colleges. Business educators might 
well consider the formulation of a program 
of guidance in business education in coopera- 
tion with administrators. The American 
Association of School Administrators has 
stated the following guidance policy: “In 
today’s rapidly changing world every stu- 
dent must have early, frequent, and syste- 
matic appraisals of his abilities in relation to 
both requirements and opportunities in 
advanced education and the world of work. 
Helping youth select and enter an occupa- 
tion commensurate with his talents is a 
major concern of guidance..... For a large 
proportion of students this service is still 
below even a minimal level.” 

Some of the essentials to be considered in 
the formulation of a guidance program in 
business education in relation to the guid- 
ance provision of the National Defense 
Education Act are the following: 

1. To provide in the junior high school, or 

equivalent grades, an opportunity for all 


students to become well-informed about 
opportunities and requirements in the 
family groups of business occupations 
and the other areas of the world of occupa- 
tions. 


. To recognize the need to make an early 


beginning with each youth, in relation 
to his home, of the development of an 
occupational career plan, including a 
consideration of the amount and kind of 
education required to achieve best success. 


. To emphasize that it is to the well-being 


of the American business economy, as a 
vital requirement of national defense, to 
recruit able students to prepare to be 
socially enlightened and competent busi- 
ness leaders. 


. To regard every student, and not merely 


the able, as one who will most likely 
need further education as he progresses in 
his life career. That is, almost every 
secondary school student is potentially a 
further education person in terms of 
planning best realization of his life 
career possibilities. As the President's 
commission has pointed out, we not only 
have a system of schools and colleges in 
this country, but “an elaborate educa- 
tional program under the military, a 
mushrooming system of education oper- 
ated by private business for its own 
employees, and a great variety of pro- 
grams of continuing education under the 
broad title of ‘adult education’. In 
addition, every individual’s environment 
is crowded with powerful educational 
forces — newspapers, books and maga- 
zines, radio and television, libraries and 
museums, concerts, and art galleries.’ 


. To recognize the following groups of 


students who need to be considered in the 

counseling service for business occupa- 

tions; 

a. The group of high school graduates and 
drop-outs who will probably enter 
business employment immediately 
after leaving high school or completion 
of military service. 

b. The group of high school students 
who will begin their business occu- 
pational preparation in high school 
and then complete that preparation in 
a posthigh school institution. 

c. The group of high school students who 
will begin and complete their prepara- 


ve tesident’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, op. cit., p. 8. 
2Summary of National Defense Education Act of 1958,” i it., p. 26. 


American Association of School Administrators, op. cit., 


4President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High "Roel, op. cit., p. 2. 
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tion for a business career in an 
institution of higher education or one 
beyond the high school. 

d. The group of high school students who 
have chosen a non-business career, 
but who desire certain business sub- 
jects as electives. 

Research studies have shown that lack of 
motivation and encouragement has been a 
cogent factor in the failure of a large per- 
centage of able high school graduates to go 
on with their formal preparation for most 
worth-while careers in keeping with their 
abilities and interests. Another big factor, 
of course, has been the need to have financial 
assistance. Provision for this second factor 
is made in Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act “to provide Federal assist- 
ance in the establishment, at institutions of 
higher education, of student loan funds for 
making low interest loans to students to 
pursue their education at such _ institu- 
aap No student may be loaned over 
$1,000 in any year or over $5,000 in the 
aggregate.” 

BUSINESS TEACHER SUPPLY-DEMAND 
ESSENTIALS 

The problem of business teacher supply 
and demand is one that should be of deep 
concern to the profession of business educa- 
tion. The quality of the business teacher is 
after all the very quality of business educa- 
tion itself. It is not enough that there 
should be an adequate supply of business 
teachers. The key question is: Does this 
supply represent persons of top qualifica- 
tions? 

The new supply of high school business 
teachers from teacher-training institutions 
in 1958 was 6,472. This was 447 or 7.42 per- 
cent more than the 1957 supply. The 1958 
supply was one out of nine of the total high 
school supply. Only in social studies, men’s 
physical education, and English was there 
a higher percentage of high school supply. 
In the same research study it was found that 
the total demand for business teachers in 
September, 1957, in thirty states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia was 2,144, and the total new 
supply was 2,828.1 However, probably not 
more than six out of ten possible candidates 
actually accepted teaching positions. Con- 
sequently, it would appear that there existed 


a lack of supply when all possible sources »f 
supply were taken into account. 

Will the proportion of the new supply of 
business teachers who enter business teach - 
ing tend to decline? Will the quality of 
business teacher candidates tend to improve 
or not, in competition with other pursuits 
such as those of engineering and busines: 
itself? These are disturbing questions tc 
consider in the face of a rising high school 
enrollment. The answers to these and other 
questions require thorough, periodic in- 
vestigation and study. In a research report 
of 1956, the following was the appraisal: 


“Opinion is divided, however, as to whether 
the teaching of the business subjects will 
attract the number of new college students 
necessary to produce the larger number of 
competent teachers needed. The outlook is 
not bright; it seems most likely that the 
supply-demand ratio will become less favor- 
able, and that colleges will offer sharper 
competition for the insufficient supply which 
is ordinarily available to the high schools.’’*” 


If this research report had included a 
similar business teacher supply-demand 
investigation in junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities, a similar appraisal undoubtedly 
would have resulted. 

Constructive steps should be taken to 
create a favorable supply-demand situation, 
not alone for business teachers but for 
teachers in general. One such step is to be 
found in Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act in which there is a special 
provision to encourage able students to 
prepare themselves to become teachers. It 
is this: “Up to one-half of any loan (plus 
interest) is cancelled for service as a full- 
time teacher in a public elementary or 
secondary school in a State, at the rate of 
10 percent of the amount of the loan plus 
interest for each complete academic year 
of such service.” 

Another step is to found in Title IV of the 
Act the purpose of which is “‘to increase the 
numbers of students in graduate programs, 
particularly students interested in teaching 
in institutions of higher education .... . 
Each holder of a fellowship will receive 
$2,000 for the first year of graduate study, 
$2,200 for the second year, and $2,400 for 

(Continued on page 96) 


16“Symmary of National Defense Education Act of 1958,” op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
1NEA Research Division, “Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958,” pp. 8, 12, and 16. Washing- 


ton 6, D. C.: National Education Association, April, 1958. 


17Ray C. Maul, “New Factors to Consider in the Supply of Business Education Teachers,” UBEA Business 


Education Forum, Vol. XI, No. 1, October, 1956, p. 30. 


18“Symmary of National Defense Education Act of 1958,” op. cit., p. 24. 
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Teaching About the Better 


Business Bureau 


by BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V. 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Students should be made aware of the organizations which protect 


them as consumers. 


This article contains suggestions for the 


teaching of such a unit in consumer economics. 


No study of consumer economics is complete 
without an appraisal of the private agencies 
which protect the consumer, and no unit 
studying private agencies is complete with- 
out devoting considerable attention to the 
Better Business Bureau. 

The study of the Better Business Bureau 
may be introduced with the traditional as- 
signment: “Tomorrow we will begin our 
unit on ‘Private Agencics that Protect Us.’ 
The best known agency in this category is 
the Better Business Bureau. Read the text 
description of the functions and services 
rendered by this protective association.” 

A more interesting and educationally 
stimulating introduction to the topic could 
come from the presentation of several simple 
cases. These illustrations of consumer prob- 
lems drawn from the local community can 
be typical examples of cases handled by the 
Bureau. Some local cases include: door-to- 
door solicitations for advertising in a V.F.W. 
publication promoting the blood donor pro- 
gram, stock sales by telephone, attempts to 
sell notes taken from purchasers of knitting 
machines to finance companies, the advanced 
fee racket, tree surgeon activities, or pro- 
motions centered on hair and scalp pre- 
servants. Other typical cases include wrong 
illustrations with a sales promotion, pearls 
offered on sale but without qualification of 
“artificial,” demonstration models offered 
as “bait,” and other cases of incomplete 
information. 

The illustrations can be real and the stu- 
dents may be given the assignment to reflect 
on these perennial problems to consider the 
local agencies best equipped to aid the con- 
sumer in investigating these offers. Students 
should come up with the answer: “Before 
you invest — investigate” or “Contact the 
Better Business Bureau.” Their reply should 
also include where the office is located, both 
address and telephone number, the method 
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of reporting, and something about the opera- 
tion of the local bureau. 

Teachers have more than the function of 
just telling students about such agencies; 
encouraging students to locate agencies de- 
voted to consumer service is comparable to 
teaching students where to find information, 
an essential aspect of the educative process. 
In using this approach, students have dis- 
covered for themselves not only that such 
agencies exist, but where to go, how to 
proceed to report difficulties, and what pri- 
vate agencies can do for the consumer. 

As an agency designed to improve the 
quality of advertising, combat unfair trade 
practices, detect unfair competition, investi- 
gate soliciting schemes and promotional 
schemes, detect and prosecute fraud, educate 
the consumer, the Better Business Bureau 
is unique in its aims and activities. It 
operates branches in most major cities. 
These branch offices make a study of this 
voluntary agency feasible; such study serves 
to project textbook activity into the com- 
munity. 

The study of the Better Business Bureau 
can be further enhanced by several teaching 
techniques: 

(1) Whenever possible, have students in- 
dividually visit the Better Business Bureau 
to secure the pamphlet, “How the Better 
Business Bureau Operates.” The teacher 
should notify the local Bureau of this assign- 
ment. The individual trips by students will 
be more meaningful and create a more lasting 
impact than if the teacher would simply 
order a supply of these booklets. The waiting 
room of the Better Business Bureau also will 
have racks displaying other Bureau publi- 
cations. 

(2) Invite the local Bureau manager to 
talk to the class about the scope of operation 
of the local unit. Most managers will accept 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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The shorthand classroom presents a natural 
laboratory for the testing of learning prin- 
ciples since the learning of shorthand empha- 
sizes necessary shorthand skills and habits. 
We try to write shorthand so smoothly and 
without conscious effort that the process of 
writing becomes second nature. Therefore 
let us examine some psychological principles 
which are widely accepted. These principles 
of learning have been proved in the labora- 
tory and have been used successfully in the 
classroom, but the final decision remains 
with you. The following suggestions are use- 
ful only insofar as they help your students 
develop shorthand writing skill. Try them! 
MOTIVATION 

This prerequisite to learning is listed first 
not only because it is of prime importance, 
but also because it should be uppermost in 
the teacher’s mind from the first moment of 
class until the students leave two years later, 
capable of taking dictation comfortably at 
120 words a minute on a five-minute take. 
Remember that shorthand students come 
to the teacher wondering, eager, and pre- 
disposed to learn a skill which has a real 
economic value for them. The teacher must 
not let this interest lag. He should use all 
his ingenuity and showmanship to keep 
motivation at a high level, for this is one of 
the two basic components of skill building. 
The other is practice, and more will be said 
about this later. Constant motivation can- 
not be stressed too strongly; it not only 
conditions learning, but compensates for 
many faults of both teacher and students. 

BE DRAMATIC. If the teacher must walk 
into class and spring a handstand to peak 
motivation, then we should take to our 
jungle gyms. However, we all know less 
exhausting techniques. The want ads from 
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Build Shorthand Skill 
Psychologically 


by GEORGE J. HAMMER 


FORMERLY, CENTRAL COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


As with all our classes, basic psychology should be 
used in our shorthand classes to get the most 
from our students. 
principles used by Mr. Hammer and how he applies 


Read this list of psychological 


them. 


a local newspaper provide concrete proof of 
the real value of writing shorthand. These 
should be posted and kept up-to-date. A 
dramatic gesture is posting next to the local 
want ads the corresponding section from a 
Sunday issue of the New York Times which 
lists literally hundreds of jobs requiring the 
ability to write shorthand. What youngster 
will not be lured by a skill which will enable 
him to take a job in his own town or in any 
far-off city of his dreams? An appealing 
display can be built around this idea using 
travel posters (write to consulates and travel 
agencies), foreign business correspondence 
(try a sympathetic local businessman or 
Chamber of Commerce), and even want 
ads from foreign newspapers (available in 
many large cities or ask at your local news- 
paper office). 

USE PROGRESS CHARTS. The individual prog- 
ress chart is a time-tested way to keep stu- 
dents interested and, although it may be 
“old hat”? to the shorthand teacher, it still 
retains fresh appeal for each new group of 
students. The individual progress chart puts 
the student in competition with himself, thus 
avoiding any possible negative personality 
results of group competition. Those who 
feel that group competition is an effective 
spur and a proper training for adult living 
can use a large wall chart showing the prog- 
ress of each individual. Even the firm 
believer in individual charts can use a wall 
chart showing average class progress so that 
each student can judge his own progress. 
As the curve of learning rises on the chart, 
the student is given renewed motivation 
and assurance of his progress. 

Keeping the student alerted to his prog- 
ress serves another function. We have al! 
experienced, and psychologists confirm, tha‘ 
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as we near the end of a task or approach our 
goal, we experience a surge of energy to 
finish the job. We may remember completing 
a term paper in a burst of speed or seeing a 
long distance runner finish in a spurt. Charts 
are the means by which teachers can take 
advantage of this natural urge for comple- 
tion, and it follows that as the term pro- 
gresses the effectiveness of the charts in- 
creases. 


sET Goats. The goal-completion drive 
brings up another factor which is basic to 
motivation — goals. This factor is being 
listed separately merely to emphasize its 
importance. In fact, motivation has been 
described as goal-directed behavior. To 
progress rapidly and with a minimum of 
learning plateaus, the student must under- 
stand his long-term and short-term goals. 
The most effective goals are those accepted 
by the learner as a result of his needs, and 
it is easy to develop these at the beginning 
of the course in terms of vocational efficiency. 
The teacher should not hesitate to set the 
short-term or day-to-day goals himself; the 
students simply do not have the ability and 
foresight to do this planning themselves. 
However, they should know just what the 
goals are and why they are important in 
terms of the long-range goal. The teacher 
can place the goals before his students liter- 
ally as well as figuratively by prominently 
displaying them at the beginning of the 
week and dramatically checking them off 
as they are achieved. 


The goals, if meaningful and understood 
by the students, can be placed at a high 
level. The individual teacher must use his 
insight in setting these levels, for he best 
knows his class. The goals should be set 
high enough to challenge the student and 
prod him to do his best. Yet the goals 
should be obtainable, and the teacher should 
be sincere and free in his praise when the 
aims are accomplished. We might imagine 
a child reaching for a candy bar. When the 
candy is held right before him, he takes it 
without effort. When the candy is held 
just out of reach, he can be encouraged to 
jump up and grasp it. If the candy is held 
too far above him, his efforts fail and he is 
frustrated. In the same way, we should set 
our shorthand goals high enough to make 
the student exert his best efforts and yet 
not so high that the goals cannot be reached. 
We know through experience that we get 
more satisfaction and a greater feeling of 
accomplishment when we put forth our best 
efforts to complete a task. 
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PRACTICE 


Motivation is the first essential in skill 
building. The other is practice. Whereas 
practice in itself has limited value, the right 
kind of practice is invaluable. This is an 
area which lends itself readily to experi- 
mentation, and psychologists have a great 
deal to say about proper practice. 

MAKE PRACTICE MEANINGFUL. An eminent 
psychologist proved that meaningful materi- 
als are learned more quickly and retained 
longer than nonsense materials and that or- 
ganized materials are more easily learned 
than random words. These findings point up 
the inefficiency of copying word lists. 
Teachers might well consider the value of 
using organized, meaningful material in a 
sentence approach to reading and writing 
shorthand from the very first day. 

USE SPACED PRACTICE. An amount of time 
spent in spaced practice periods gets better 
results than an equal amount of time spent 
in a single practice session. One effective 
way to develop a skill is with intensive 
bursts of practice. Five-minute takes in 
shorthand are of comparatively less value 
than three-minute and one-minute dictation 
periods. Pushing students to exploratory 
levels in short spurts and then dropping 
back for control will build writing com- 
petency more quickly than will long, sus- 
tained dictation periods. 

USE APPROPRIATE MATERIALS. The teacher 
should use practice material suitable for his 
purpose. Difficult material gives practice 
in word-constructing skills, but easy material 
is best for developing speed. When a student 
moves up to a new level of writing speed, 
he is reorganizing his skill patterns. Diffi- 
cult materials might cause hesitation before 
a word and reflection after a word, thus 
initiating habits that will hamper further 
speed development and fluency. 

HELP THE STUDENT TO SHIFT SKILL PATTERNS. 
As the student moves to greater speed levels, 
the reorganization of his skill patterns may 
be accompanied by the same type of diffuse 
movements that accompanied his initial 
writing. This is to be expected at the be- 
ginning of each new division of skill learning. 

The teacher should not insist on the same 
degree of perfection of outline that the stu- 
dent exhibited at lower speed levels. To 
make the learner conscious of mechanical 
details at this point will hamper fluency and 
speed. As was suggested earlier, after each 
speed spurt dropping back to a lower speed 
level will confirm the student’s confidence in 
his ability to maintain control. When the pat- 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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The Book Your Students 
Would Choose . . . 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 





? 












Fifth Edition 


By Pounds and Cooper 











Yes, your students would choose WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, as the book they 
would rather use if they had an opportunity to 
examine it. This has been true wherever a 


teacher has given students an opportunity to 
examine geography textbooks. 


There are many reasons why WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY appeals to students. It is interestingly 
written in a fiction-like style. It integrates the 
economic, political, and regional geography 
of the world and sets it against the background 
of physical geography that nature provides. 
Emphasis is placed on what man does in the 
various regions of the world when confronted 
with prevailing physical conditions of climate, 
soil, and resources. The student learns why 
certain economic activities take place where 
they do. 


@ Valuable correlating classroom materials include a workbook, eight 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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National Council of Pi Omega Pi 


The National Council of Pi Omega Pi held The two-day council meeting consisted of 
its annual business meeting on the campus of _ the hearing of reports of the national officers 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, this and the planning for future activities of the 
spring. The Council was the guest of the fraternity. The officers of the fraternity are 
University and the Delta Epsilon Chapter. shown below. 





Shown in the top row, from left to right, are: national organizer, Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota; student 
representative, Janet Glidden, lorado State College; treasurer, Dr. Ralf Thomas, .Pittsburg State College; 
resident, Dr. James T. Blanford, lowa State Teachers College; secretary-historian, Dr. Marge Harrison, Michigan 
tate University. 
Shown in the bottom row, from left to right, are: vice-president, Dr. Marie Vilhauer, Southeast Missouri State College; 
os president, Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, East Carolina College; editor, Dr. Edna Barbour, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 
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Alpha Eta of D.P.E. 


Honors Paul Carlson 


Professor Paul A. Carlson, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, was 
presented a certificate in recognition of his 
lifetime service to business education by 
Alpha Eta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, at the Chapter’s Initia- 
tion Banquet Wednesday, July 15, at the 
Memorial Union Building of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Carlson retired this 
year as director of the Division of Business 
Education at Whitewater. 

Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State Board 
of Vocational Education, and Ray Rupple, 
Wisconsin Director of F.B.L.A. and former 
business education teacher at Waukesha, 
were honorary initiates. Other initiates were: 
Jack A. Banerdt, Adelaide M. Benning, 
James B. Bower, Mary G. Craig, Robert 
Diekroeger, Patricia Fredrickson, Dorothy 
Giese, Clare M. Godfrey, Jay M. Greene, 
Russell F. Jiles, Thomas Kissinger, Donald 
B. Koeppen, Otto Kolpack, Mary M. Kreul, 


Gloria P. Krom, Verna Kuethe, Mary E. 
Link, Helen Lorandos, Robert R. Mayer, 
Raymond Nelson, Marjorie Norman, Lewis 
Oelke, Richard Schultz, Mary Lou Smith, 
and Dorothy L. Solheim. 

Professor Carlson spoke of “Trends and 
Challenges in Business Education” at the 
initiation banquet, after receiving the certif- 
icate of recognition from Robert A. Ristau, 
Alpha Eta president. Professor Russell J. 
Hosler, Alpha Eta sponsor, gave the wel- 
come; Rose E. Lewis read a poem; and 
Joseph A. Kautz presented organ selections. 

Special guests for Alpha Eta’s first initia- 
tion included: Dr. and Mrs. Carl B. Zoerner, 
University of Wisconsin visiting professor in 
business education from Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Dr. Herbert Tonne, 
New York University; Roy Poe, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City; and John Beau- 
mont, director of Distributive Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Shown from left to right are: Russell J. Hosler, Paul A. Carlson, and Robert A. Ristau. 
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N.A.C.B.S. Convention Program 


The 1959 convention 
of the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools will be held 
at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on No- 
vember 4-7. The pro- 
gram this year is under 
the joint direction of the 
newly-elected executive 
director, S. M. Vinocour, 
and N.A.C.B.S. _presi- 
dent, Charles E. Palmer, 
president, Palmer Col- 
lege, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

The theme of the con- 
vention will be “The Sensational Sixties.” 
Heeding the statistics published by various 
state and national governmental agencies re- 
garding the flood of students who will gradu- 
ate from high school in the 1960’s, the pro- 
gram will explore ways and means for the 
private business schools of the United States 
to prepare themselves both educationally 
and in terms of physical facilities. 

The Board of Directors of N.A.C.B.S. will 
meet on Wednesday, November 4, and that 
evening will be devoted entirely to workshop 
sessions conducted by the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools. The opening 
business session will be held on Thursday 
morning, November 5, and will feature the 
report of the president, Charles E. Palmer. 

Mrs. Alice Leopold, director, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, will be the 
featured panelist on a luncheon panel-forum. 











Mr. Palmer 


Participating in the forum will be Mrs. 
Barbara Wills, ““Miss Secretary of 1959,” 
and President Charles E. Palmer. 

The afternoon session will consist of a work- 
ing committee meeting conducted by the 
National Affairs Committee of N.A.C.B.S. 
in conjunction with the Regional and State 
Associations committee. Special reports on 
legislative case histories from Ohio, West 
Virginia, and other states will be presented. 
Provisions have been made for regional 
meetings under the supervision of the 
Regional Vice-Presidents of N.A.C.B.S. pro- 
vided for in the new constitution. Thursday 
evening will be reserved for Allied Members 
and their activities. 

Friday, November 6, will feature a work- 
ing committee meeting conducted by the 
Educational Standards Committee in the 
morning. A thorough discussion of the pro- 
posed revisions of education standards of 
N.A.C.B.S. will be held. The afternoon will 
be devoted to the second and last business 
session when new officers will be elected. , 

At the banquet on Friday night, Henry 
Kaiser, Jr., president of Kaiser Industries, 
will be the featured speaker. 

Saturday morning, November 7, will be 
devoted to the final meeting of the Board of 
Directors. All members of N.A.C.B.S. are 
invited to attend both of the board meetings 
and to be heard on any of the topics under 
consideration. 

Interest in this program has reached a 
high peak due to the tremendous progress 
made during the last year in the restaffing 
and reorganization of N.A.C.B.S. 








Foster Chairman at 
Payne College 


Dr. Thomas L. Foster, formerly with 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, 
California, joined the Howard Payne College 
faculty in September as chairman of the 
Division of Business and director of the 
Evening Division, announced Dr. Guy D. 
Newman, president. 

For the past two years Dr. Foster has been 
assistant professor of business education at 
Long Beach State College. He formerly had 
served as head of the Division of Commerce 
at Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma, and had taught in Dewey, Okla- 
homa, High School, University of Nebraska, 
and the Adult Education Division of the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools. 
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A Good Typing Student 


Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, 
Kentucky, like many other business colleges, 
offers typewriting during the summer to high 
school students. Many of these students are 
unable to take typing in high school as they 
are college preparatory students. 

Kit Hansen, fifteen years of age, was en- 
rolled in the typing course this summer. 
She is a high school sophomore this year. 
She entered Spencerian Commerical School 
in June without any previous typing instruc- 
tion. After seven weeks of typing instruc- 
tion five days a week from 9:15 a.m. to 
11:30 a.m., she typed sixty-five words a min- 
ute without errors on a ten-minute test. 
She had a typewriter at home and practiced 
ten to fifteen minutes a day. 
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Commercial or Business 
Education 


Richard N. Helm, director of business edu- 
cation of the Fresno City Schools, Fresno, 
California, is disturbed over the fact that 
we do not use uniform terminology in de- 
scribing the field in which we teach. Others 
have indicated the same feeling and over a 
period of years there has been a strong 
tendency to change the terminology from 
commercial education to business education. 
The following are the comments of Mr. Helm: 

“Are we in commercial education or busi- 
ness education? With all due respect to 
tradition or whatever reason you may have 


for calling your area of operation commercial, 
isn’t it about time for us to practice a little 
‘togetherness’ and agree upon a name for 
what we do? 

“Call it progressive, call it up-to-date, call 
it what you will... but let’s all call it the 
same. My vote is for business education. 

“A deliberate campaign to educate your 
administration and your community may be 
necessary to make the change. But please! 
Let’s all fly the banner of business education 
and agree nationwide that we are in business 
together.” 








Catholic Business Education 
Institute a Success 


The Business Education Institute spon- 
sored by the Catholic Business Education 
Association held at Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh this past summer was a great 
success. ‘There were 169 graduate students, 
30 undergraduates, and 82 noncredit people 
in attendance. 


The Institute consisted of a six-day meet- 
ing at which a number of renowned business 
educators made talks and gave demonstra- 
tions. 

Sister Edith Marie, $.C., was the program 
chairman. Brother J. Alfred is president of 
the association. 





Dr. Lawrence Erickson, Columbia University, uses teachers from the audience for a demonstration class in skill tech- 
nijues in teaching typewriting. 








Robert J. Ruegg in New Position 


Robert J. Ruegg has been appointed as 
Director of Business Education of Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories of Hunt- 
ington, New York, announced Stanford E. 
Taylor, president. 

In charge of this new division, Mr. Ruegg 
will be responsible for development programs 
for schools and industry. 
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Mr. Ruegg was formerly educational direc- 
tor of Underwood Corporation. He has 
written extensively in the field of business 
education and has developed training tech- 
niques for business machine operators. He 
will continue this type of work in connection 
with the visual aid equipment of the Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories. 
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Northwestern Ohio Meeting 


The Northwestern Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, Business Education Section, will 
hold its annual meeting on October 23 at the 
new Student Union Lounge at Toledo Uni- 
versity, Toledo, Ohio. 

The featured speaker on the program will 
be Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, professor emeri- 
tus, Columbia University, who will speak on 
“Let’s Put Business Education Into Orbit.” 

Sharing the program with Dr. Forkner will 
be Mrs. Mary Houser, Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, the immediate past president 
of the Ohio Business Teachers Association, 
who will speak on Future Business Leaders 
of America in Ohio. 


Meeting at Ferris Institute 


The Seventh Annual Northwestern Mich- 
igan Business Education Conference will be 
held on the campus of Ferris Institute on 
November 7, 1959. 

The theme of the conference this year is 
“The Business Teacher and Human Rela- 
tions.” Dr. Elvin Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will be the principal speaker. 


Finance Facts — A Free Service 
for Business Teachers 


The National Consumer Finance Associa- 
tion will place any high school business 
teacher on a free mailing list for “Finance 
Facts” which is a quarterly publication. 
“Finance Facts” includes current economic 
information on production, spending, gross 
national production, consumer debt, con- 
sumer credit, installment loans. 

The National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation also has a kit of material for the high 
school level on consumer credit. 

For more information teachers should 
write to National Consumer Finance Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Virginia Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held in 
Richmond, Virginia, on October 30. 

The speaker at this year’s meeting will be 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University. The topic of 
Dr. Tonne’s talk will be “Business Educa- 
tion in the Changing High School Program.”’ 





jobs, and two achievement tests. 








ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an inten- 
sive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced typewriting, 
shorthand, general business, or office practice classes. It consists of twenty-three 
simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, seven card-filing 
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ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


2nd Edition - By Fisher 


.an intensive study 
of indexing rules and 
applications 
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Prickett Receives Doctorate 
and New Appointment 


Loy E. Prickett re- 
ceived his degree of Doc- 
tor of Education from 
the University of Okla- 
homa on May 31. His 
dissertation was ““Evalu- 
ation of the Student- 
Teaching Phase of Busi- 
ness Teacher Prepara- 
tion.” 

Dr. Prickett is a grad- 
uate of San Diego State 
College. He obtained his 
Master’s degree from the 
University of Oklahoma. 
He taught in the public 
schools of Oklahoma and 
California and taught at the University of 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma Baptist University 
before joining the staff of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas. 

Beginning with the fall term, Dr. Prickett 
assumed his duties as coordinator of student 
teaching with the title of assistant professor 
of curriculum and instruction, College of 
Education, University of Texas. 

During the past year, he designed and 
carried out a pilot study for student teachers 
in business education. The study was de- 
signed so that student teachers were assigned 
the semester prior to the time they were to do 
student teaching in order that they would be 
able to assist the cooperating teachers from 
the first day of the semester to the last day 
of the semester. The program was con- 
sidered to be educationally successful and has 
been continued for the current school year. 
In addition to his new duties as coordinator 
of student teaching, Dr. Prickett will con- 
tinue to supervise student teachers in busi- 
ness education and to teach courses in meth- 
ods and curriculum. 














Dr. Prickett 


One Employee Out of Six 
Is a Clerk 


In a special feature section of the New 
York Times, April 26, 1959, there was an 
article by Sanford Brown, an associate editor 
of Newsweek magazine. In that article he 
points out that in 1900 only one employee 
out of forty was a bookkeeper, stenographer, 
or clerk. Today one out of every six workers 
is a “paper worker’ — a bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, or a clerk. 
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Work Conference 
for Michigan Educational 
Secretaries 


In August, 110 educational secretaries, 
representing forty counties of Michigan, met 
at Ferris Institute for three days of work and 
inspiration at the Third Work Conference 
for Educational Secretaries. 

Dr. David G. Goodman, director, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, and Dr. John 
Pineault, assistant dean of commerce at 
Ferris, were co-chairmen of the conference. 
The staff at the conference included Dr. John 
L. Johnson, professor of economics; Dr. 
Arthur L. Tollefson, educational counselor; 
Dr. Robert L. Hitch, director of teacher 
education, all of Ferris Institute. 

Appearing on the program were: Dr. Paul 
Emerick, superintendent of schools, Fre- 
mont, Michigan; Dr. Helen H. Green, 
Michigan State University; James Borough 
and Norman Tellar, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction; Lawrence Van Zwoll, 
secretary, Michigan Public School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Fund Board; Dolores 
R. Orth, Professional Standards Committee, 
National Association of Educational Secre- 
taries. 

Dr. Ardwin J. Dolio, coordinating dean, 
Ferris Institute, delivered the welcoming 
address, and Roger Allen, well-known archi- 
tect and newspaper columnist of Roger Allen 
and Associates, delivered the address at the 
annual banquet. 


Student Project in Lafayette 


Under the guidance of Vincent Saia, a 
group of students in Lafayette Senior High 
School, Lafayette, Louisiana, conducted a 
very interesting survey of bank service 


charges. This survey was a project of the 
Junior Accountants of Lafayette High 
School. 


Because of the different practices and the 
confusion in regard to practices of banks, 
this project was initiated to discover what 
the real practices are. The study included 
twenty-three banks in Lafayette and sur- 
rounding towns. It disclosed a wide variety 
of practices in regard to service charges on 
checking accounts, out-of-town checks, mini- 
mum balances, checks drawn on insufficient 
funds, stop payment orders, bank drafts, 
collection of notes, cashing of bonds, collect- 
ing of bond coupons, bank money orders, 
and other bank services. 
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Of Calculus and Calculators 


(Submitted by James M. Lynch, Jr. 
Sleepy Hollow High School 


North Tarrytown, 


Would secondary school training in opera- 
tion of the more widely-used calculating 
machines be of benefit to our future mathe- 
maticians, engineers, and scientists? The 
mathematics teachers of the Sleepy Hollow 
High School in the Tarrytowns reasoned in 
the affirmative and instituted a program de- 
signed to afford such training to members of 
the advanced mathematics class at the 
Sleepy Hollow High School. 

The course was conducted by Margaret 
A. Dawson and Frank Redman, experienced 
instructors in the Business Education De- 
partment. Two formal 35-minute instruction 
periods immediately after school were sched- 
uled each week for a period of ten weeks. 
Students were rotated among the ten-key 
adding-listing and full-bank adding-listing 
machines, key-driven calculator, and the 
Friden, Marchant, and Monroe Rotary Cal- 
culators. 

The purpose of the instruction was not to 
turn out employable machine operators, but 
rather to provide the mathematics student 


with an additional tool of learning by quali- . 


fying him to the extent that he could com- 
petently perform the operations of which 
each machine was capable and at a reason- 
able rate of speed. It is visualized that in 
his professional life he will frequently be con- 
fronted with involved arithmetical computa- 
tions, which would be tedious solving with 
pencil and paper, and with clerical assistance 
not available. How much better to be able 
to sit down and take advantage of the time- 
saving features of that familiar-looking cal- 
culating machine in the laboratory or office! 

The students, all of top calibre, lent them- 
selves readily to the instruction. Their en- 
thusiasm was evidenced by the degree to 
which they voluntarily appeared for addi- 
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tional speed-building practice during home- 
room period, study hall, and after school. Of 
particular fascination to them was the speed 
and precision with which arithmetical prin- 
ciples were applied by the whirling gears 
within the modern decor of the machine 
casings. 

This year’s trial-run course of instruction 
proved a complete success and, with refine- 
ments, is now to be an integral extra-class 
part of the advanced mathematics course. 





Instructor Frank Redman is shown instructing a mathe- 
matics honor student in the operation of an office 
machine. 








Dettmann in Korea 


John A. Dettmann, professor of business 
and economics at the Duluth campus 
of the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed as an adviser in public administra- 
tion to the School of Public Administration, 
Seoul National University, in Seoul, Korea. 
He will work with a Korean counterpart in 
developing a course in Governmental Ac- 
counting at the Graduate School of Public 
Administration. The establishment of the 
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public administration program is one of 
several projects under an International Co- 
operation Administration-University of Min- 
nesota contract. 

Dr. Dettmann and his family left the 
United States this past July and expect to 
return to Duluth for the 1960-61 school 
term. He has for the past eleven years 
headed the accounting and business educa- 
tion courses on the Duluth campus. 
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Promotion for Settle 


Kenneth B. Settle has 
been appointed assistant 
dean of the Evening Col- 
lege at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Settle joined 
the faculties of the 
Teachers College and the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1954 and 
was appointed assistant 
dean of the Summer 
School in 1958. He com- 
pleted his Master’s de- 
gree at Indiana Univer- 
sity and is now working 
on his doctorate at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Evening College of the University of 
Cincinnati, with an annual enrollment of 
approximately 9,000, offers both under- 
graduate and graduate work in business 
education and business administration in 
addition to a complete range of offerings in 
engineering, fine arts, and the arts and 
sciences. Mr. Settle’s major duties will be 
in the areas of faculty development and co- 
ordination of curriculum. 














Mr. Settle 


New England Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Business Educators Association will be held 
at Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence. Rhode Island, on November 21, 
1959. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education.” 

William F. Clynes, assistant principal, 
Old Saybrook High School, Old Saybrook, 


Connecticut, is president of the organization. 
e « e 


Forney Retires 


After twenty-six years as a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation and the former director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, William Forney has retired from 
taking an active part in education at the 
college. 

Dr. Thomas B. Martin is the present direc- 
tor of business education at State Teachers 
College. 
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Kerr Director of Graduate 
Studies 


Announcement has been made that Dr. 
Willard E. Kerr of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, acting assistant bureau director of 
school buildings in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, has been named director 
of graduate studies at State Teachers Col- 
lege at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Kerr holds a Master’s degree from 
Duke University, and he received his doc- 
torate at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The college board of trustees also named 
Renetta F. Heiss of Altoona as assistant 
professor of business education. She replaces 
Jerre Gratz, who was promoted to acting 
chairman of the Business Education De- 
partment. 


Appointments at Ferris 


Dr. S. J. Turille, dean 
of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, has 
announced that Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. Thomas, for- 
merly of Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been appointed 
assistant dean of com- 
merce. 

Dr. Thomas taught 
three years at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and 
served for five years as 
assistant professor of 
business in the School of 
Business at Indiana Uni- 
versity. In announcing 
the appointment of Dr. Thomas, Dean 
Turille of Ferris Institute has announced 
that he will replace Dr. John Pineault who 
has accepted a position as an assistant editor 
with South-Western Publishing Company. 

In the expansion program additional fac- 
ulty members have been added. Charles P. 
Kretzchmar has been appointed assistant 
professor of business administration and 
finance. He formerly taught at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

Kingsley Keiber of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of business administration and market- 
ing. 
—_ G. Coleman has been appointed 
instructor in secretarial science. Lester L. 
Dittman has been appointed instructor in 
accounting. 








Dr. Thomas 
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Quadriplegics Can Typewrite 


(Submitted by Gladys F. Pelleti-~ 
Educational Therapy Departme.t 
Veterans Home and Hospital 
Rocky Hill, Connecticut) 


I have been teaching a quadriplegic to 
typewrite for the last four months. He had 
no knowledge about typing or any other 
office procedures. He uses an electric type- 
writer and adaptators on his hands. He can 
now type seventeen correct words a minute. 
It is very difficult and slow for him to use a 
pen or pencil. He realized the need for this 
skill to meet the new and varied disciplines 
of his new manner of life. 

The decision to use a manual or electric 
typewriter and also to use stylus or an adapt- 
ator depends on the residual power in the 
hands and arms. The adaptator is made for 
each individual learner of light aluminum or 
plastic and is to hold the hands and fingers 
in place so as to produce the required touch 
control necessary to strike the key. The kind 
of stylus and shape of adaptator is made and 
shaped to overcome the disability of each 
quadriplegic. 

The learner must decide, with the guidance 
of the instructor, whether to use stylus or 
adaptator and if it is at all possible to use 


both hands which is helpful for the shift key. 
Many times this decision will consume a 
week’s time. The instructor prepares and 
presents the first lesson as it would be pre- 
sented to a learner without a handicap ob- 
serving how the handicapped learner can 
perform in the least awkward manner. 

There are many things to check. The 
student must look at the keyboard so the 
center of the keys can be hit. Later famil- 
iar words will be typed with greater ease. 

Another “quad” preferred to use the 
eraser end of a pencil and held it with both 
hands similar to a golf club. He used a man- 
ual machine and achieved twenty-five cor- 
rect words a minute and had an even touch. 
He could cut a very good stencil and typed 
copy for offset. He said he could control his 
touch by the sound. 

A third “quad” was able to typewrite 
without the help of stylus or adaptator and 
averaged from eighteen to twenty-one cor- 
rect words a minute on a manual machine 
but his touch control was not even. 











AWARDS 


BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per dozen 

Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per dozen 

(tadd 10% for Federal Tax) 


Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. 
order will be billed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Gruber Receives 
Outstanding Service Award 


Joseph Gruber, direc- 
tor of business education 
for New York City, has 
been honored by the 
Office Executives Asso- 
ciation (New York 
NOMA Chapter) by 
being selected as_ the 
1959 recipient of the 
Annual Award for Out- 
standing Service to Busi- 
ness Education. A 
similar award to a rep- 
resentative of business 
has been conferred on 
Mrs. Claire Burgoyne, 
chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Business Education. 

The awards were presented at a joint 
meeting of the O.E.A. and the Advisory 
Council at which the speakers included Carl 
Haugen, vice-president of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, 
associate superintendent in charge of New 
York City High Schools. 

Dr. Pertsch commended the two recipients 
for their services in bringing business and 
education into closer cooperation. He also 
hailed such joint projects as Business- 
Education Day, the Junior NOMA Chapter 
organized by commercial students, and the 
O.E.A. Scholarship Program. 

Leross Parker, vice-president for educa- 
tion of the Office Executives Association, 
presided at the presentation exercises. 











Mr. Gruber 











Glenna Dodson Receives 
Doctorate 


Glenna Dodson, assist- 
ant professor of business 
education at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, received the Doctor 
of Education degree at 
the University of Florida 
in June. 

Dr. Dodson’s doctoral 
dissertation is “The Ef- 
fect of Interesting and 
Noninteresting Copy 
Material on Speed and 
Accuracy in Typewrit- 
ing.’ She was on a leave 
of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Florida during 
the 1957-58 school year, having been an in- 
structor on the business education staff there 
since 1952. She received a Master of Science 
degree from Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, in August, 1951. Her undergraduate 
work was done at Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, and she received a 
Bachelor of Science degree from that institu- 
tion in 1948. 

Dr. Dodson attended one summer session 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, in 1949, where she started 
her graduate work in business education. 
She also was a temporary assistant professor 
at Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro, 
from January, 1952, until June, 1952. She 
taught for two years at Louisa County High 
School, Mineral, Virginia, from 1948 to 1950. 











Dr. Dodson 








Build Shorthand Skill Psychologically 


(Continued from page 59) 


terns of the higher speed level have been 
established, the student will be abie to 
write with his usual control, for in fast 
writing, as has been so often said, it is the 
head, not the hand, that moves faster. 
REWARD SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. The use 
of continuous motivation and proper practice 
will help to bring success in building short- 
hand skill. Success itself will be a powerful 
motivating device, and the alert teacher will 
take psychological advantage of this. The 
study of the reinforcement of learning shows 
the usefulness of rewards in the control of 
learning. The most effective reward is the 
prompt one. The teacher should give sincere 
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praise when a student is successful. Praise 
may be a smile and a nod of the head, or it 
may involve calling the attention of the 
class to a beautifully typed letter. Dis- 
criminate use of extrinsic motivational de- 
vices such as certificates, pins, and medals 
also may be used to advantage by the 
teacher. 

The psychological principles discussed 
here will make shorthand skill building an 
easier and more pleasant experience for 
student and teacher alike. The applications 
of these principles have been touched upon, 
but the teacher can multiply them many fold 
in his own classroom. 
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Accelerated Summer Typing 
Willard C. Hyatt 


Weber High School, 
Chicago, Illinois) 


During the summer of 1959 I conducted a 
personal-use typing course at Weber High 
School in Chicago for four weeks. This inten- 
sive course was designed to take the place of 
the regular two-semester typing course 
usually given during the regular school term. 
This was necessary due to the fact that there 
was not school space available during the 
regular school year. The students were all 
boys. 

From the very first day there was an un- 
usual amount of enthusiasm and interest. 
The two classes totaling forty-two members 
both met five days a week for three hours 
each, one class in the morning and one in the 
afternoon. Regardless of the heat of the day, 
the classes were busy on their assignments 
long before the appointed opening hour. 
The classes were made up of students from 
each year with the exception of graduating 
seniors. Two incoming freshmen, who were 
thus having their first experience in high 
school, were in the classes. At the close of 
each hour there was a five-minute inter- 
mission and after each such break we had a 
fifteen-minute drill period followed by pro- 
duction work. 

As the result of daily spaced speed and 
accuracy drills followed by the production 
work, progress was rapid from the first day 
on. After two weeks most of the students 
were writing 20 to 40 net words a minute on 
minute-timed writings and there was never 
any let-down on the numerous drills. It was 
surprising to note the seeming lack of fa- 
tigue during the three-hour class. Whenever 
anyone desired a change from regular pro- 
duction work, he was allowed to work on a 
typing design from a book on typing art. A 
few of the students had a head start inas- 
much as they had taught themselves the 
keyboard at home. 

It was interesting to note that the students 
who were best in the timed writings and 
application were also the best in the produc- 
tion work. 


The following conclusions could be drawn 
as a result of the experiment: 

1. Accelerated typing results in more 
rapid progress in production work and in 
speed development. 

2. The period of adjustment to the typing 
situation is greatly shortened. 

3. The greater and more rapid improve- 
ment is probably due to greater concentra- 
tion and increased motivation. 

4. The use of many spaced drill periods in 
between production periods increases skill 
and makes for rapid progress in any and all 
learning situations, but more time for and 
use of this valuable technique is possible 
during a summer session when full time is 
given to a typing course. 

5. The summer course offers an oppor- 
tunity for valuable orientation and _ skill 
development for incoming freshmen in that 
it offers an opportunity for the student to 
become accustomed to the high school en- 
vironment before the start of the year, and 
it also gives him a valuable skill which. he 
can use during his entire high school when 
this summer course is the only typing session 
offered in the school, the course being for 
personal use. 

6. At the end of the month of intensive 
class work the better students were writing 
30 to 40 net words a minute on three-minute 
tests and all of the form work was completed 
in production typing in less time than is re- 
quired in the full-year course. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that there was more 
pressure and greater concentration of effort 
and less time was devoted to the practice of 
each problem in the form work. Better 
technique was also noted which is probably 
due to the increased opportunity for direc- 
tion and remedial teaching made possible 
through the longer periods. 

If, during the school year, it were possible 
to concentrate on typing as intensively as 
during the summer course, the results would 
probably be the same. 
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TYPEWRITING STYLE MANUAL 


A 56-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a summary of all the rules of punctuation, 
spacing, style, tabulation, special characters, addresses, salutations, and other mechanical features 
of writing. It correlates with 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, and may be 
used in typewriting, office practice or English classes. Price 12 cents, postpaid. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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20th CENTURY BOOKKEE 


BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


Nothing can take the place of experience in building a 
book that is easier to learn and easier to teach. The constant 
watchwords in the preparation of each of the twenty-one 
editions of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING have been “'practical simplicity through 
modern, realistic practice."" This has been applied so that 
the student and teacher will both be benefited. Without 
adherence to this principle, experience would not mean 
much toward the development of better classroom learning 
and teaching materials. 


Never in the history of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING have the publisher, authors, and 
editors rested ‘‘on their laurels.’ There has been an ever- 
lasting effort on the part of everyone involved to build a 
more perfect book. The latest evidence of these efforts is 
the twenty-first edition. 

Many improvements and innovations — based on research; 
talking and listening to teachers, school administrators, 
consultants, and businessmen; and experimentation and 
change — are included in this new book to make it a classic 
teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 


By Carlson, Forkier 
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A SELECTION OF CLASSROOM MATERIALS TO 
FIT THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE IN YOUR 
SCHOOL 


First-Year Course 


A selection of five workbooks and nine practice sets is 
available to provide a choice of materials to fit the needs 
of the kookkeeping course that is offered in any partic- 
ular school. 


Advanced Course 


Three workkooks and five practice sets are available for 
the advanced kookkeeping course. A choice of these 
materials may be made to fit the length of the course 
offered in any school. 


Awards 


Honor Roll [furnished free ] 

Certificates of Credit [furnished free ] 
Certificates of Proficiency [furnished free ] 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins [nominal cost ] 
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A California Business-Education Day 


A panorama of office and store services 
and operations is brought into view of busi- 
ness majors from five high schools and their 
district junior college on Northern San Diego 
County’s Annual Business Education Day. 
The seventh annual such day was held at 
Palomar College, San Marcos, California, 
this past spring. 

Sponsored by local service clubs, the high 
school and college business teachers, and the 
Business Club of Palomar College, by other 
cooperating organizations (some on and 
some off campus), and by a host of Los 
Angeles and San Diego County agencies of 
manufacturers of office and store appliances, 
this all-day program includes events of ap- 
peal not only to secondary school students 
but also to industrial executives, school offi- 
cials, and the general public. 

The first event of the day is a panel of 
business employers and one college pro- 
fessor who take turns in speaking for the ad- 
ministration, sales, and secretarial fields, 
with special attention given to employment 
opportunities, training requirements, and 
occupational duties in those areas of particu- 
lar concern to the members of the panel. A 
representative of the State Department of 
Employment is ordinarily available to an- 
swer questions about current and future job 
openings in the area. The spokesman for the 
college, of course, is given opportunity to 
point up the need for further educational 
preparation for many of the better semi- 
professional and professional employment 
opportunities. 

After a question-and-answer period, the 
commercial exhibitors are introduced to the 
audience which then follows assigned guides 
to the various demonstrations of business 
machines and services. 

The exhibits are part of what is generally 
designated as “The Automation Show” 
which is open to high school students, college 
students, the general public, and extended 
day students. Equipment displayed and 
demonstrated includes dictating, shorthand, 
recording, transcribing machines and type- 
writers; copying, reproducing, mailing, regis- 
tering and change-making machines; add- 
ing, calculating and electronic computing 
machines; files and displays of business 


forms and systems in a general layout. 

Special features of “The Automation 
Show” include the exhibits of the Pacific 
Telephone Company and of the National 
Machine Accountants Association. This 
year the latter showed three control panel 
boards borrowed from Convair Astronautics 
for the purpose of illustrating the manner of 
wiring for operation of electronic computers. 

Another special feature this year was a 
motion picture on automation provided by 
the San Diego Gas and Electric Company 
and shown to the high school visitors during 
the luncheon period and twice to the general 
public in the afternoon. 

A late afternoon event this year was a 
“Systems and Procedures” Seminar spon- 
sored and led by the local president of the 
(National) Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation, San Diego Chapter. Designed to 
appeal to the relatively few who are directly 
engaged or likely to be involved with elec- 
tronic computers, the value of the Seminar 
lay in clarifying the function of a systems 
and procedures department in industries in 
which certain processes are more or less auto- 
mated. Authoritative leadership was given 
by Eugene Blount, who is chief of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Department of Ryan 
Aeronautics. 

A program of the sort described allows for 
considerable variation from year to year. 
One very good plan for afternoon activity is 
to divide the visiting students into small 
groups to be accompanied by assigned guides 
on tours of local plants, offices, and stores for 
direct observations of employment activities. 
This plan has borne fruit at Palomar College 
in enabling students to make valuable con- 
tacts which in some cases have led to later 
employment. Furthermore, businessmen 
seem to enjoy the chance to accompany stu- 
dents on tours and feel closer to the work the 
schools are doing. 

The dividends of Business Education Day 
are realized in (1) the educational benefits 
to those who attend, (2) the experience of the 
students and sponsors in working together 
toward certain accomplishment, and (3) the 
friendships and over-all good public relations 
created for the schools, business classes, and 
the whole community. 
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A NEW BOOK... with new emphasis... new procedures... 
new applications... new outcomes 
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PERSONAL 
TYPEWRITING 


by 


S. J. WANOUS 


OF CONTENTS 


Learning the Letter Keys 


Learning the Figure and 
Symbol Keys 


Building Basic Skill 


Typing Notices, Themes, 
and Outlines 


Typing Personal Notes 
and Letters 


Building Basic Skill 
Review of Basic Skills 


Personal and Business 
Letters 


Building Basic Skill 
Themes, Outlines, 
ports, Manuscripts 
Tables 

Personal Typing Projects 
Building Basic Skill 


Re- 
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PERSONAL TYPEWRITING is a _ fresh, 
inspiring book, printed in two colors, that 
will build a skill in using the typewriter as a 
personal writing tool. 
challenged to work to his full capacity. 


Correct basic techniques are emphasized 
in PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Speed with 
control is developed smoothly and easily 
on straight copy and on personal typing 
applications. All timed copy is word 
counted for easy determination of word 
rates and is marked to show the syllable 
difficulty. 
used, and the brief, step-by-step directions 
are easy to follow. 


The 140 lessons in PERSONAL TYPE- 
WRITING contain enough material for a 


Illustrations are generously 


year’s course. The material is arranged so 
that it can be easily adapted to a semester's 
course. 
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Business Education for 





College-Bound Students 


The story of what is happening in Broad 
Ripple High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
is one which will be of interest to many 
teachers and school administrators. Broad 
Ripple High School is a general high school. 
Over 70 per cent of the graduates of this 
school enter college. About 33 per cent of 
the graduating class of 1958 had a major in 
business. 

Most of the students in this school take 
the necessary courses for college entrance 
and build a business program on an elective 
basis. It is, therefore, interesting to see what 
these graduates do with their training. 

A survey was made of the 1953 graduates 
to determine (1) the number of pupils who 
went from high school into full-time employ- 
ment, (2) the types of employment entered, 
(3) the number of pupils who received 
job promotions, (4). the number of pupils 
who entered college, (5) the number of pupils 
who dropped out of college before they were 
graduated, (6) the number of pupils who 
worked to pay part of their college expenses, 
(7) the types of work pupils did to help pay 
their college expenses, and (8) the number 
of pupils who were graduated from college. 

There were 353 graduates in the 1953 
class. Of this number 151 (42.8 per cent) 
participated in the survey. Of this number, 


Type of Work Done by Pupils 
While Attending College Classes 


Clerical and Secretarial 
Sales Work 

Total in Business 
Odd Jobs 
Shop Work 
Nursing 
Miscellaneous 


Type of Work Done Between 
Semesters or Quarters 


Clerical and Secretarial 
Sales Work 

Total in Business 
Odd Jobs 
Construction Work 
Shop Work 
Camp Counselors 
Filling Station 
Nursing 
Miscellaneous 






112 (74.2 per cent of those responding) 
entered college. Of those who entered college 
53 (47.3 per cent) graduated. 

Of the 112 persons who went to college 
47 (41.9 per cent) were employed during 
the regular school term in college to help 
earn their way through college. Ninety-four 
(83.9 per cent of the students who went to 
college) worked between terms. 

The tables at the bottom of this page show 
the kinds of work these students did during 
their regular college term and between terms. 

It is evident that most of the students 
work to help pay their way through college. 
It is also evident that their business skills 
and knowledge obtained in high school 
helped them in this work. 

As a result of this study, present pupils in 
Broad Ripple High School are being re- 
minded that: 


1. A high percentage of the pupils of 
Broad Ripple High School want to 
supplement their college funds with 
part-time employment. 

2. Pupils with employable skills are more 
likely to find employment while at- 
tending college. 

3. Most pupils were employed in the cleri- 
cal, sales, and stenographic fields. 


Per Cent of Pupils Employed 
in Each Type of Work 





Per Cent of Pupils Employed 
in Each Type of Work 


31. 
12. 
(44. 
24. 
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Functional Presentation .. . 
Planned Review... 


THE NEW 1959 


Seventh Edition 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Edwin B. Piper, Joseph Gruber, and P. E. Curry 


The new seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC contains many 
new features that will appeal to both teachers and students. 
cashbook in the first unit provides a new, practical introduction to the study 
of arithmetic. More meaningful titles have been given to many of the units 
and sections in this new book. The functional introduction to the various 
arithmetic problems has been shortened and simplified. Textual discussions 
developing the arithmetical processes have been simplified and clarified. 


In the seventh edition of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the more difficult 
topics, exercises, and problems are identified so they may be used to take 


care of the individual differences of the students within 
a class. This careful marking of the book will help the 
teacher to make differentiated assignments. It will also 
aid in the selection of materials to be used for courses 
of varying lengths. 


More problems are presented in tabular form in the 
seventh edition. The application problems have been 
rearranged so that they follow immediately the presen- 
tation of principles in each section rather than at the 
end of a section. 


A workbook, achievement tests, a solutions book, and a 
teachers’ manual will also be available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


October, 1959 


The personal 












Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia 
November 26-28, 1959 


Convention Theme: “Widening Horizons in Business Education”’ 


Z. S. Dickerson, Jr. 
Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, presi- 
dent of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation, has announced 
the program for the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Convention to be held at 
Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
on November 26-28, 
1959. 

Other officers of the 
association include: first 
vice-president, Hulda O. 
Erath, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette; second vice-president, Vernon 
Anderson, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky; secretary, Edna Long, High 
School, Bartow, Florida; treasurer, William 
P. Warren, High School, Enka, North Caro- 
lina. 

The convention will officially open with a 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast at 8:00 a.m., 
Thursday, November 26, 1959. At 9:45 a.m. 
the U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly will 
be held with Milton Olson, New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, president of 
U.B.E.A., presiding. 

The complete program follows: 


Wednesday, November 25 





Dr. Dickerson 


6:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, November 26 
8:00 A.M. 
Registration 
8:00 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 
Presiding: Hollis Guy, executive director, 
U.B.E.A., Washington, D.C. ° 
9:45 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 
Presiding: Milton Olson, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, president 
of U.B.E.A. 
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Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
of affiliated associations: Hollis Guy 
Discussion Groups and Business Session 
11:00 a.m. 
Tours 
6:30 P.M. 
Official Reception for all $.B.E.A. mem- 
bers, guests, and exhibitors. 


7:00 P.M. 
Fellowship Dinner and Virginia Open 
House 
Friday, November 27 
7:45 A.M. 


F.B.L.A. Breakfast 

Presiding: Frank Herndon, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, 
F.B.L.A. Board of Trustees, Southern 
Region 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 27 


9:00 a.m. — 10:15 A.M. 

Presiding: Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Rev. Douglas Newman, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Norfolk, 
Virginia 

Greetings: Honorable Frank Dusch, 
mayor, City of Virginia Beach, Virginia 

Speaker: Milton Olson, president, 
U.B.E.A. 

Topic: “Babucation and You” 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 27 


10:30 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 

Chairman, Della Rosenberg, Starke High 
School, Starke, Florida; vice-chairman, 
Carl E. Jorgenson, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Virginia; secretary, 
Mary Lloyd McKeel, East Junior High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Topic: “Business Education Meets the 
— of Other Changing Curric- 
u _" 
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Panel Members: 

Gladys Peck, supervisor of business 
education, Louisiana Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge 

Ellen Walker, Birmingham Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Mary Lee Vitange, Tifton High School, 
Tifton, Georgia 

Paul Schweitzer, president, Layne-At- 
lantic Corporation, Norfolk, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 27 
10:30 a.m. — 12:00Noon 
Chairman, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina; vice-chairman, Robert Jeffries, 
Richmond, Virginia; secretary, W. B. 
Saunders, Norfolk, Virginia 
Topic: “Ideas for Improving Your School” 
Leader: M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 
Business Meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 27 
10:30 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 

Chairman, William B. Nash, Wingate Col- 
lege, Wingate, North Carolina; vice- 
chairman, D. L. Howell, St. Petersburg 
Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
secretary, Eleanor Dixon, Manatee Col- 
lege, Bradenton, Florida 

Topic: “Enriching the Junior College 
Curriculum” 

Speakers: Zenobia T. Liles, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Profession- 
al Institute, Richmond, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 27 
10:30 — 12:00 Noon 
Chairman, Lois Frazier, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; vice-chairman, 
G. H. Parker, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; secretary, Marjorie Kelchner, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina 
Topic: “Maintaining the Right Perspec- 
tive for Business Education” 
Moderator: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 
Panel Members: 
E. R. Browning, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 
J. Frank Dame, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 
Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia 
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Mary E. Vance, Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 
Business Meeting 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 27 
12:15 pM. — 2:00 P.M. 

Host Chapter: Zeta Chapter, The Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina 

Speaker and Topic to be announced 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 27 
2:15 p.m. — 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; vice- 
chairman, J. Kenneth Roach, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; secretary, Sue 
Waddell, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa 

Topic: “Widening Horizons in Basic Busi- 
ness Education” 

Moderator: James Loyd, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City . 

Panel Members: 

Oruss Sutton, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Boone, North Carolina 
Dorrisse Garrison, Rule High School, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Paul Schweitzer, president, Layne- 
Atlantic Corporation, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 


Marguerite Crumley, assistant super- 
visor, Business Education Services, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Russell J. Hosler, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, president, N.A.B.T.E. 

Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 27 


2:15 p.m. — 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman, F. DeVere Smith, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia; vice-chair- 
man, Wilson Ashby, University of Ala- 
bama, University; secretary, John Gib- 
son, Delta State College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi 

Topic: “Curricula and Accreditation” 

Moderator: Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas, president of 
M.-P.B.E.A. 

Panel Members: 

A. Aldo Charles, University of Georgia, 
Athens 
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Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Lula Royse, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Wilson Ashby, University of Alabama, 
University 
Business Meeting 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 27 


2:15 p.M. — 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Carrol E. Waggoner, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville; vice-chair- 
man, J. Curtis Hall, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn; secretary, Minnie 
Sackett, Augusta Vocational School, 
Augusta, Georgia 

Topic: “New Horizon — The Clerical 
Program” 

Speaker: Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 

Panel Members: 

Irol Balsley, Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Ruston 

Calvin Harris, University of Alabama, 
University 

Leon Ellis, Hillsborough High School, 
Tampa, Florida 

Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Senior High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of E.B.T.A. 

Business Meeting 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 27 


2:15 p.m. — 3:30 P.M. 

Chairman, M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina; vice-chairman, Robert Jeffries, 
Richmond, Virginia; secretary, W. P. 
Saunders, Norfolk, Virginia 

Topic: “Improvement of Teaching in the 
Private Business School” 

Speaker: H. R. Cole, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company 

BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 27 


3:45 P.M. — 5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, Roscoe J. Allen, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; vice-chairman, James H. 
Wykle, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus; secretary, Mrs. W. 
A. Batson, Denmark High School, Den- 
mark, Georgia 

Topic: “New Horizons in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping in the Secondary School” 


TEACHER’S 
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Moderator: Frank M. Herndon, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Colum- 
bus 

Panel Members: 

John H. Moorman, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville 

Merle Landrum, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia 

Nancy E. Nelson, Chester City Area 
Schools, Chester, South Carolina 

James K. Wood, Page Senior High 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina 

J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, president of N.B.T.A. 

Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, November 27 


3:45 P.M. — 5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, Joan Frisbee, Carson-Newman 
School, Jefferson City, Tennessee; vice- 
chairman, Edith Mulkey, Decatur High 
School, Decatur, Georgia; secretary, 
Frances Causey, Harder High School, 
Wauchula, Florida 

Topic: To be announced 

Speaker: Mrs. Anne Pifer, office manager, 
Tidewater Hospital Service Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


CONVENTION BANQUET 
Friday, November 27 


7:00 p.m. — 9:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: V. A. Musselman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, past president 
of U.B.E.A. 

Address: To be announced 

Speaker: Walter Emmerling, manager gen- 
eral, Office Service Department, The 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, president of National Office 
Management Association 

10:00 p.m. — 1:00 A.M. 

Convention Ball 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 28 


7:30 a.M. — 8:30 A.M. 
Hosts: George Peabody College for Teachers 
Indiana University 
New York University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Mississippi 
University of Tennessee 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 28 


8:45 A.M. — 9:45 A.M. 

Presiding: Hulda Erath, first vice-presi- 
dent of S.B.E.A. 

Speaker: Dr. John H. Furbay, lecturer, 
author, Global Air Commuter, New 
York, New York 

Topic: “Widening World Understandings” 


SYMPOSIUM 
Saturday, November 28 


10:00 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Vernon Anderson, second vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Theme: “The Changing Emphasis in Edu- 
cation — Implications for Business Edu- 
cation” 

Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Panel Members: 

“The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affects the School Administra- 
tor’— J. J. Brewbaker, superintend- 
ent of schools, Norfolk, Virginia 

“The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affects Curriculum Planning”— 
Mildred A. Witten, supervisor, Busi- 
ness Education Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

“The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affects the Supervisor”— A. L. 
Walker, state supervisor, Business 
Education Services, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

“The Changing Emphasis in Education 
as It Affects Student Counseling’”— 
Theodore Woodward, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 28 


11:30 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 
Presiding: Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., president 
of S.B.E.A. 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 


PI OMEGA PI REGIONAL MEETING 
Saturday, November 28 


12:30 p.m. — 1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
General Session 
Presiding: Audrey V. Dempsey, East Car- 
— College, Greenville, North Caro- 
ina 


October, 1959 


East 
North 


Welcome: Beta Kappa Chapter, 
Carolina College, Greenville, 
Carolina 

Selection of Regional Officers 

Summary Report of 1958 Convention 

Explanation of Fraternity Projects 

Discussion Groups 

Recommendations for 1960 Biennial Con- 
vention 








Inexpensive Interval Timer 
for Typewriting 


Most modern typewriting textbooks being 
used today include various types of exercises 
involving guided or paced writings. These 
exercises are scientifically designed for either 
the development of speed or the development 
of control (accuracy). To use guided writ- 
ings, it is necessary for the teacher to call the 
quarter-minute and the whole-minute inter- 
vals unless some mechanical pacing device is 
available. The purpose of calling the inter- 
vals is to guide the students in pacing them- 
selves. The value lies in developing conti- 
nuity and confidence and giving the students 
immediate knowledge of the results of their 
practice. 

While this is a highly effective teaching 
procedure, it is a rather confining activity for 
the teacher. She cannot do very much ob- 
serving or teaching while watching a stop 
watch and calling the intervals. 

Any manufactured interval timer would 
be prohibitive in cost for most schools. How- 
ever, there is another way of accomplishing 
this same purpose. 

The teacher can make her own inexpensive 
interval timer by recording the time inter- 
vals on either a disc or a tape-recording ma- 
chine. At each quarter-minute interval (after 
“Ready” and “‘Start’’) a bell can be tapped 
or some other sound can be recorded to mark 
the interval. At the end of the first minute 
the teacher can voice-record “one minute”’; 
at the end of the second minute the teacher 
can voice-record “‘two minutes”’; etc. 

Perhaps the most convenient form of this 
inexpensive interval timer would be a re- 
cording on a small disc record which could 
be used with ease on any record player oper- 
ating at the same speed at which the record 
was recorded. 

Teachers who have not used guided writ- 
ings because of the timing that is necessary 
have missed great opportunities to build 
speed and control. Here is an inexpensive 
and easy way to use these guided writings. 
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Eggs, Cheese, and Textbooks 


A feature article in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
on Sunday, April 19, 1959, turned back the 
pages of history a little and gave some 
glimpses of prices of various commodities on 
the public retail food market in Cincinnati 
in the year 1816. None of us would want 
to go back to those “good old days,” but 
some of these prices were very interesting 
in view of the inflation that has taken place 
since that time. Cheese was quoted at 123 
cents a pound; eggs, at 9 cents a dozen; 
chickens, at $1 a dozen or 84 cents each; 
and potatoes, at 31} cents a bushel. 

On the next day (April 20, 1959) a check 
was made of the prices of these same four 
items in the local retail stores of Cincinnati. 
The prices averaged about 83 cents a pound 
for cheese, 48 cents a dozen for eggs, $1.19 
each for chickens, and $2.50 a bushel for 
potatoes. 

An interesting question, still undecided, 
was: What has happened to the price of 
textbooks since 1816? A survey of the 
archives of old bookkeeping textbooks dis- 
closed a book published in 1824. (This date 
of publication was as close to 1816 as could 
be found.) This book is The American Sys- 
tem of Practical Bookkeeping by James Ben- 
nett, Seventh Edition, published by Collins 
and Hannay of New York. Apparently this 
was a popular book because it was published 
in forty-one different editions, the last one 
being in 1862. 

The book published in 1824 contained 86 
pages in one color, printed on a very cheap 
paper, bound with a hard paper cover but 
without cloth. The price printed on the title 
page is $2. Undoubtedly this is the list price. 

Now let’s move forward to 1959 and make 
a comparison with another popular current 
textbook in bookkeeping. This book, the 
most widely used book in its field, contains 
544 pages printed on a high grade of paper 
in three colors with a cloth-bound cover. It 
sells at a list price of $3.16. 

The 1959 book is 6.3 times as large as the 
1824 book. Therefore, if we multiply the 


price of the 1824 book by 6.3, we get a price 
of $12.60 as an assumed price of that book 
if it had been as large as the 1959 textbook. 
This calculation ignores the fact that the 
1959 textbook is greatly superior in quality. 

In the span of time under discussion, 
cheese has gone up from 123 cents a pound 
to 83 cents; eggs, from 9 cents a dozen to 
48 cents; chickens, from 83 cents each to 
$1.19; and potatoes, from 31} cents a bushel 
to $2.50. 

However, in this rough comparison of 
textbook prices, we see the price going from 
$12.60 down to $3.16. Obviously, there are 
some unknown factors in this comparison, 
but the important point is that over these 
years the technical developments in printing 
and publishing have made it possible for 
buyers of textbooks to obtain increasing 
values for their money. The wide-spread 
market for textbooks in the United States, 
without the restrictions of political bounda- 
ries, has also contributed to these values 
because the economy of high production has 
tended to keep prices low. For many years 
the technological developments plus the in- 
creasing volume of production of textbooks 
reduced the cost of textbooks per page and 
per volume. However, the technological 
increases in efficiency and volume production 
have not been able to offset the increases in 
labor and material costs since the war. 

Prices of textbooks have been rising, but 
as compared with most other commodities, 
the prices of textbooks have not risen as 
rapidly as the prices of other commodities. 

Let us examine what has happened during 
the inflationary period from 1940 to the 
present time. The same bookkeeping text- 
book on the market in 1940 contained 540 
pages and sold for $1.80 list. The price today 
represents about a 75 per cent increase in 
selling price, ignoring the fact that it con- 
tains much more color. During the same 
period, the consumer price index increased 
from 59.9 to 123.9, which amounts to 107 
per cent. 








A Speed Typist 


Ruth Schertz, typing teacher in the High 
School at Dixon, Illinois, has reported an 
outstanding student in her class. This stu- 
dent, Carole Forristall, typed consistently 
last spring at a net rate of about 150 words 
a minute. Her best rate was 176 net words 
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a minute with two errors on a five-minute 
test on unfamiliar straight copy on a stand- 
ard manual machine. At the time she made 
this record she was a senior with three semes- 
ters of typing instruction. In addition to her 
class work, she practices one hour daily. 
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Liked by both students and teachers... 





APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


7th Edition—By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree after examining APPLIED BUSINESS LAW that it is a book 
that will hold the interest of your students. It is teachable and understandable. 
At the same time it is challenging and accurate. It has a popular appeal 
because emphasis is placed not only on an individual's legal rights and 
benefits, but also on his legal duties, obligations, and liabilities. 


Cartoon-type illustrations, introductory 
“teaser’’ questions, illustrative case 
examples, “Things to Remember’ sum- 
mary — these are a few of the proven 





ALSO AVAILABLE 
® Attractive Work- 


learning devices that your students will vas 
like in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. © Achievement Tests 
® Helpful Teachers’ 
Manual 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


October, 1959 83 








Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1959 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Association of Business Colleges 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 


American Business Writing Association 


American Economic Association 


American Finance Association 


American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 


American Vocational Association..................... 
Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Ne eae wc eh lnc, owicieas¥ be geriwrws HARES 


Arizona Education Association 


Arkansas Business Education Association 


Arkansas Education Association 


Association of Urban Universities 


Business Education Association of the State of New York. 


Colorado Education Association 


Delaware Business Teachers Association... . 


Delaware State Education Association................ 

Idaho Education Association — 
District 1 
District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
Districts 6and7...... 


Illinois Business Schools Association . . . 


Illinois Education Association.......... 
Division: 1 Meetings — 
TSE RS ae 
Calumet Valley... 
Central 


East Central... 


Eastern. . 
oe oC ula cia inka iw annie 
Kaskaskia Valley....... 


Lake Shore... 
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Birmingham 


San Antonio, Texas... ... 


Washington, D.C....... 
Washington, D.C....... 


Chicago, Illinois...... . 


Tucson 


Little Rock 


ot Garimags............ 
Buffalo, New York...... 


New York City 


(Denver..... 


Durango 


Wilmington...... 
Wilmington...... 


Coeur d’Alene........... 
Lewiston 
eee eee 
‘wel WOME. .........05- 
Pocatello........... 

Idaho Falls. . 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Rock Island....... 
Park Forest......... 
Bloomington 
(Lombard 
CES re 
) Elmhurst 1 Se eee 
\Villa Park....... 
{Kankakee....... 
\ Champaign 
Charleston..... 





Maywood............. 
Oak Park.... 
iaGrange............. 
Orland Park 





| 


Los Angeles, California. .. 


San Francisco, California. 


Grand Junction aga te 


; 


BI. 6 so o.dso cae soe8 


October 23, 24 
November 26 
December 28, 29 
December 28-30 
December 28-30 
October 26-28 


December 7-11 


November 13, 14 
November 6, 7 
November 5 
November 4-6 
November 1, 2 


December 4, 5 or 
December 11, 12 


October 22, 23 
October 22, 28 
October 22, 23 





October 22, 23 


October 22, 23 


October 1, 2 
October 1, 2 
October 8, 9 
October 8, 9 
October 5, 6 
October 5, 6 


October 2, 3 


.| December 28-30 
October 9 
October 16 
October 12 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 9 
October 9 
October 9 
October 23 
November 20 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
October 16 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





SDS TS i ee ee eee ee eer Wood River............ November 20 
TS esa arnckceks dese aaieudewalen CE sous dgackkceane — 9 
|S aie - October 26 
EN kd oibaWsxeeGecvsvesiacwedndwhaghh { i wn October 26 
I cy shy casa nate oso doar HAs eS (Four places to be selected)| October 23 
NS 25S 4 aly a SaSabwadwelwnuh bacon Rockford............... October 16 
ee os 5 ins nw ad maornaletednean 5 chs cca wcerarnlaee October 2 
os ch wadiak alien's ancien dene ceed I ss. 5 eisic weoeoneis October 23 
Es  Shbnebeveeh ones enchesePeNeuel Soringfield.............. October 16 
22.2 cicknad, o<i-d.2. ated aes eeoe in em Lawrenceville........... October 9 
A: 3) ib A theird Ge eatie cir as ea Casbondale............. October 30 
DE Sieh vasegkianeléeckcwseecsseausdeeded ES doc dncecdies October 9 
Illinois Vocational Association....................... MIE Sivika oon ci tenn December 7-11 
Indiana Private School Council...................... Indianapolis............ October 23, 24 
Indiana State Teachers Association................... Indianapolis............ October 22, 23 
EES eT Cr a South Bend............. October 22, 23 
hoses oc acace chev um a wera ares eabustogea Sere Fort Wayne............| October 22, 23 
IR ee 2% ding ¢talehiaesd steals See ee eke eee October 22, 23 
I 3 sn ahs 5s cao ace see Anise enk marge dati dra aeabraetae Evansville.............. October 22, 23 
LS xi ccschwldinewavenwws soecuvande anata’ New Albany....... ....| October 22, 23 
NE 55. As ior a tok is. heap aledst ecw aeohioe iano eieead IN gc Wisasvncecnee October 22, 23 
Iowa State Education Association.................... Des Moines.............| November 5, 6 
Kansas State Teachers Association................... ST ree November 5, 6 
Prairie Village.......... November 5, 6 
, Ere November 5, 6 
| Ae November 5, 6 
Er November 5, 6 


ee November 5, 6 


0 November 5, 6 
Kentucky, Eastern, Education Meeting............... Pe ee November 13 
Louisiana Teachers Association....................... Baton Rouge... ........| November 23-25 
Maine Business Education Association................ Bangor.................| October 8, 9 
Maryland State Teachers Association................. BOMMAONS.....5.. 2.0545 October 15-17 


Michigan, Northwestern, Business Education Conference.| Big Rapids........ ....| November 7 





Minnesota Business Schools Association...........:... Minneapolis........... November 21 

Minnesota Education Association..................... Minneapolis. . . .....| October 22, 23 
Minnesota, Southeastern, Education Association........| Winona............... October 15, 16 
Missouri Association of Private Business Schools...... . Springfield......... ....| October 16, 17 
Missouri, Southwest, Business Teachers Association. ... . Springfield..............| October 15, 16 


Missouri State Teachers Association.................. Kansas City. . November 5-7 


Montana Business Teachers Association............... Great Falls...... ......| October 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. ..| Chicago, Illinois...... . . November 4-7 
National Business Teachers Association. .............. Cleveland, Ohio......... December 28-30 
National Council for the Social Studies................ Kansas City, Missouri. . .| November 26-28 
National Council for Geographic Education............ Detroit, Michigan.......| November 27, 28 
National Council of Teachers of English............... Denver, Colorado. ......| November 26-28 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
I iges ers bo air baka e weve we naan ma baes ED 35a. anne aaa een October 29, 30 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting | Date of Meeting 
rig miwichs Soe ee bors Oates Dewees had ee ee October 29, 30 
I te eR 5G Diss ono ck gh ts ais. wee Re owe SIE Rae SS rrr errr October 29, 30 
ER ise Stee Se ai Fase dive sen dawienes Seniw aed J Err eee October 29, 30 
st Miva Vib Ricudienkdnkvecwnehstbek haa ikack <A Gute tas | October 29, 30 
I Ss eee ie oe oie d coin y weaned | Scottsbluff..............| October 29, 30 
New England Business College Association............ North Conway, New | 
Hampshire............ October 10, 11 
New England Business Educators Association.......... Providence, Rhode Island} November 21 
New Jersey Business Education Association............| Atlantic City........... | November 12, 13 
New Jersey Education Association.................... 8s ee | November 12, 13 
New Mexico Education Association................... Albuquerque............ | October 21-23 
, | 
New York State Teachers Association — i) ee | October 2 
NI as ha rae ines eavd-osdxss- w. «; ..|j}Oneonta................| October 5 
EE iinncandanccwe | October 17 
NN Bigs olin, 0 aye rv aldo inn Sl Aes aaa eae Ge did a aaa las | October 2 


South Nassau Long Island............| October 7 





| 
NEST 6 Fr oS Fist ie Sad aides rein Sorariataewcte aaa Syracuse...............| October 16 
(Huntington............. | October 16 
|Huntingdon Station... ..| October 16 
ESE ere ee oe en ee .|} Port Jefferson........... October 16 
|| Riverhead. October 16 
RS bie i create October 16 
SE ST ee ee En Bere ene re | Buffalo and vicinity October 23 
SEE CE EP RE re Rochester......... October 23 
— |{ Binghamton ees October 28 
Ce i A ree Se ee \Corning................| October 28 
NI aii pica a KS wie Ma aa alge) | New York City........ | October 30 
North Carolina Education Association — | | 
re So wrk hen onus kai kes | Hickory....... .......| October 2 
ioe Be ete ee a lone as kc aitnareuee ee. See eee October 6 
eager ih 6 ta adh bee | High Point.............| October 9 
I F500 ees on i als asd yo tai paiva eae | Durham................ October 13 
hte ee cai G i kakh chee se kedenewes | Rocky Mount........... October 16 
I Nn ee re od Se ac ecd, yas te eee | New Bern. ..| October 20 
er ee ee ee ney Port Brags. .......:5.. October 23 
Ohio Education Association............... ee December 3-5 
Eastern.... 0 Tere LRP G Tepe mores Wao ew ar dames Marietta..... October 23 
IS 3 Uys ye rts Gd ee NG = ot, Canton.... October 30 
Northeastern... ... Se ier eer Cleveland. ... October 30 
Northwestern....... Toledo... October 23 
rs a ee October 23 
EEE ME ence ern? Cos am tangent en? ET October 23 
EE idee ae hie kok GO Ak hes See ae eee aR October 30 
Oklahoma Business Schools Association. .............. Oklahoma City.........| October 10 
Oklahoma Business Education Association............. Oklahoma City..........| October 23 
Oklahoma Education Association..................... Oklahoma City.......... October 22, 23 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools...| Harrisburg............. October 16, 17 
Pennsylvania State Education Association............ Harrisburg. ............| December 28-30 
ERS See to BE SR RN EO New Castle........ ....}| October 2 
SNC Fr ets serie acres Cbs sewed ea nne Seecemes 0 EE ere October 7-10 
Nigro ca cas 9-3 a sicharasiaig tala @ vido eae eie Rw eta I ss so dns aioe ase October 8, 9 
IR EN det ia, os ale Sih bem adataioeoloed Bilentown.............- October 9 
he AeA dhe Kew ke hee ndee kes enon Sunbury................] October 9, 10 
I hoo say abe ad ote a Rok ernie ae Ee NS cscs cleats ond October 12, 13 
i 25 2 sailed Ma. oid do ad ook mT err io, oink win eek Saba October 19 
a elt atta cal toa g ae kek oka ae nen enon eee November 7 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute............. Providence............. October 29, 30 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


South Dakota Education Association 


Southern Business Education Association 


Southern Economic Association 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association . . 


Texas State Teachers Association 


Tri-State Business Education Association 


Utah Education Association 


Vermont Business Teachers Association 


Virginia Education Association 


Virginia Teachers Association 


West Virginia Association of Business Schools.......... 


West Virginia Education Association 


Wisconsin Education Association 


PEED. Sci cinctcases October 29, 30 
Seer November 4-6 
er November 4-6 


Virginia Beach, Virginia..| November 26-29 


Jacksonville, Florida November 20, 21 


San Antonio, Texas......| November 27, 28 


ese October 8, 9 
SS ee ee October 23 
er October 29, 30 


San Antonio November 26-28 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. | November 6, 7 





Salt Lake City.......... October 1 
Pee October 23 
SS ree October 28-31 
re ee October 28-30 
ee October 30, 31 
Martinsburg............ October 19, 20 
Clarksburg... ........... October 22, 23 
Parkersburg............| October 26, 27 
(Huntington............. October 29, 30 
Milwaukee............. November 5-7 











A Perfect Typist 


Judy Cannon of Delaware, Oklahoma, 
typed a perfect paper in a contest sponsored 
by the Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on April 11, 1959. Her speed was 
seventy words a minute for ten minutes 
without an error. Her first place award was 
a gold cup. 

Miss Cannon was a junior in Delaware 
Consolidated School, Delaware, Oklahoma. 
Her teacher is Mrs. V. H. McClure, who 
also was awarded a trophy for her teaching 
of a winning student. 


NAO RE VTE 
George M. York 


George M. York died in Cazenovia, New 
York, at age 77. He was a graduate of Col- 
gate University and taught in the schools of 
New York State. For thirty-one years he 
was on the faculty of Albany State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York, where he was 
head of the Business Education Department. 
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Michigan Sponsors Beginning 
Business Teachers Conference 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the high school 
principals of Michigan will sponsor a meeting 
of first-year business teachers at St. Mary’s 
Lake on November 6 and 7. 

Dr. Frank Lanham, professor of business 
education, University of Michigan, and 
George Cooper, head of the Business Educa- 
tion Department, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, are in charge of plans for the conference. 

* 


Free Duplicating Materials 


“Trace Mes,” a new monthly service of 
drawings and helpful hints, suitable for each 
month in the year for teachers using the 
stencil, spirit, or off-set duplicating process, 
is now available. Send a postal card to Dean 
Charles Rovetta, School of Business, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Ask 
for “Trace Mes” by William A. Richards. 
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Journey for Miss James. This 16mm. film is an 
animated sound color film about a secretarial career. 
It requires 6 minutes for showing time and was produced 
for the National Secretaries Association (International) 
by An matic Productions, Limited. 

Summary. “Journey for Miss James” captures the 
highlights of a secretarial career and holds attention 
from the opening scene. This takes place at an airport 
where a plane is being delayed for a VIP. The VIP 
turns out to be Miss Janice James, an executive secre- 
tary, rushing contracts to her employer for an important 
meeting. 

On the plane, Miss James is seated next to a young 
girl, Mary Pillsbury, who promptly inquires if she is a 
movie star and is surprised and a little disappointed to 
learn that she is a secretary. Mary’s ideas about the 
business world change rapidly as Miss James describes 
her very successful secretarial career. Swiftly moving 
scenes depict the scope, interest, and excitement of her 
work and achievements, including her attainment of the 
Certified Professional Secretary CPS rating. When a 
crisis occurs during the trip and it seems impossible for 
Miss James to get the contracts to her employer on 
schedule, she promptly displays two important attri- 
butes of a top secretary — initiative and the ability to 
meet a crisis. By the time she waves goodbye to Mary, 
the young girl admiringly admits that “there’s a Ict 
more to a secretarial career than I ever dreamed!” 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in typewriting, shorthand, and secretarial classes. It is 
also useful for guidance courses. 

Sale and Rental, To obtain “Journey for Miss James,” 
write to Barbara Pradal Price, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, National Secretaries Association, 18 East 60th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


Income Tax Kits. (Revised 1959) This envelope 
kit contains charts, 32” x 44”, blank tax forms, sample 
pages of tax forms properly filled out, and other sup- 
plementary items for instructional use. 

Summary. The new tax program kits will be available 
by December 1, 1959. The Income Tax Kit now in- 
cludes new materials to aid students in receiving tax 
instruction. 

Two types of tax teaching kits will be available; one 
for general instruction in this subject, and one adapted 
for students mainly interested in farm tax problems. 
Both kits contain materials to use as authentic guide 
forms for class assignments. 

The kits contain enlarged reproductions of typical 
tax forms, numerous sample pages of forms as properly 
filled out, simply worded explanatory text, and quizzes 


based upon successive chapters. In addition, teachers’ 
materials will include the brief budget analysis prepared 
by the Bureau of the Budget and a concise history of 
United States taxes and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Recommended Use. The kits may be used with any 
group of students interested in learning how to prepare 
their own individual income tax returns. Bookkeeping 
classes could use these charts to advantage when study- 
ing income tax returns. 

Sale and Rental. The “Income Tax Kits” may be 
obtained from the U. S. Treasury Department, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
This material is furnished to schools without charge. 
School officials desiring additional information about 
the school program should telephone or write their dis- 
trict director of Internal Revenue. 


How to Prepare Better Newspaper Advertis- 
ing. (1957) This 35 mm. filmstrip in color is presented 
by the New York University School of Retailing. This 
filmstrip presentation is divided into three parts with 
a teachers’ guide booklet for use in presenting each 
illustration. 


Summary. “How to Prepare Better Newspaper Ad- 
vertising”’ is a joint eff: rt of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association and of the Sales Promotion 
Division of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

In order to make this timely phase of selling more 
realistic, three records (3314) were prepared with cor- 
related comments for each illustration or frame. Part I 
Record correlates with the illustrations contained in the 
teachers’ guide booklet, pages 2-18; Part II Record, 
pages 19-30; Part III Record, pages 30-44. 

The following points are emphasized, illustrated, 
and discussed in a logical manner: (1) The First Step 
(30 frames), (2) How to Make a Layout (82 frames), 
(3) How to prepare copy in a artistic way for eye appeal 
(64 frames), (4) How to use the various sizes and kinds 
of type face (36 frames), (5) How to choose, prepare, 
and have a working knowledge of the engraving prec- 
esses (18 frames), (6) Production procedure involving 
a complete layout, manuscript copy, and the artwork 
required (20 frames). 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended 
for use in sales courses and distributive education pro- 
grams. 

Sale and Rental. ‘“‘How to Prepare Better Newspaper 
Advertising” is a free educational service. It can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc., 485 Lex- 
ington, New York 17, New York, or from your local 
newspaper office. 
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related to BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 


These 16mm. sound motion pictures — not 

are related to the study of Business and Economi 
greatly to a well-rounded program of business education, by pre 
study. Topics selected are those which are enriched in motion picture form . . 


previously announced to readers of The Balance Sheet 
‘eachers will find these films contribute 
nting a broad base for generalized 
. and which will bring 








to the classroom experiences which open the way to discussion and further study. 


Choosing Your Occupation (11 min.) A discussion of self 
appraisal, occupational possibilities, preparation re- 
quirements, and guidance facilities. 


Cities: Why They Grow (11 min.) The economic factors 
which give rise to the growth of cities. 


Finding the Right Job (11 min.) A thorough presenta- 
tion of job-lead sources and crucial stages and factors 
in obtaining a job. 


Industrial Canada (16 min.) How the past fifty years 
have transformed Canada from an agricultural nation 
to an industrial one. 


The Labor sessment Beginnings and Growth in 
America (13% min.) The dramatic events and person- 
alities which ph cert th d the labor movement from 
1870 to 1915. 


The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution (11 min.) A 
picture of the industrial developments that revolution- 
ized Western civilization. 


The Story of Our Money System (11 min.) Traces 
development of our unified money system from ancient 
practices of barter. 


Transportation: America’s Inland Waterways (13% 
min.) Scenes on.lakes, rivers, and canals to show the 
importance of inland waterways to the nation’s econ- 
omy. 


Two Views on Socialism (16 min.) The aims of socialism 
compared with those of capitalism presented to 
stimulate discussion. 


Wise Buying (11 min.) The “how-to” of wise buying, 


showing that standards of living can be raised by fol- 
lowing specific guides to careful purchasing. 
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Preview films for purchase 


Coronet films may be previewed for purchase consideration at no 
cost or obligation, exce pt a few cents return postage. Simply send 


a list of the films you want to preview and prints will be rushed 
immediately. 


Other films on business, economics, and commercial subjects: 

There are more than twenty-five Coronet films designed specifically 
for business education and dozens of others on vocational guid- 
ance, the social studies, and mathematics — which should prove 
useful in business courses 
For complete desc wiptions of these films and full information on 


purchase or rental, use the coupon to request a catalogue of Coronet 
films. 


Coronet Films 
« Dept. BS—109 
Coronet Building 
‘ Chicago 1, Illinois 


« (© Please send me preview prints of the films I have indicated 


O Please send a copy of general catalogue on all Coronet films. 


« Name 


‘ 

PN aks ru 0h woo ara edn Sk de tale nae a alee sata aD ee ate 
‘ 
DS c0c cance erkaweeeeauus oudp wad ebobwece ieee 
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ie , eee ee Ee eerie 
‘ 















OF NEW 








Stenographic Centering Scale. Now available, 
a new teaching and typing aid that allows typists to 
center copy horizontally on a page without counting 
spaces, adding, subtracting, dividing, or back spacing. 

The Stenographic Centering Scale provides accurate 
measurement for use on elite, pica, or proportional- 
spacing typewriters in handling short or long copy. 
The scale also includes and provides for capital and/or 
small letters, numbers, punctuation marks, combination 
of characters or spaces, and for typed, longhand, or 
shorthand notes. If pica type is used, it measures and 
gives the centering position for typing copy on an elite 
typewriter; if elite type is used, it determines center 
position for a pica typewriter. The typist easily and 
simply “measures” the exact centering point at which 
to start typing. 

This scale is copyrighted by N. R. Hutchinson, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and manufactured by a plastics firm. 
It is considered a worth-while teaching too] and student 
aid for each typewriter in a classroom. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. Price, $1 each in 
plastic. Special quantity prices given. 

For additional information or when placing your 
school order, write to: Stenographic Centering Scales, 
151i North Algona, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Guidance in Business Education — Sugges- 
tions for Counselors and Administrators. 
Monograph 83. 1959. This 50-page monograph in 
paper-bound booklet form now includes revised source 
materials previously printed in Monograph 84. The 
material in old Monographs 83 and 84 has been con- 
densed into one booklet in order to give counselors and 
administrators, with a minimum amount of reading, a 
rather concrete understanding of the purposes and 
functions of the programs of business education in the 
secondary schools of the United States. 

The general good practices, the research, and the 
beliefs of business educators throughout the United 
States are reflected in the material which is included. 
The comments, suggestions, and recommendations will 
not necessarily fit the specific program as organized and 
executed in any individual high school, but generally 
these remarks will fit all business education programs. 
It is assumed that there is no ideal program in business 
education. All programs of education are compromises. 
These remarks, however, are based somewhat upon ideal 
situations, and from these ideal situations certain com- 
promises must be made in individual schools. 

Some of the survey studies from which quotations 
were taken have never been published. In some cases 
the documentation of the printed sources is given; in 
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other cases the original sources of the material are cited. 
The facts used have been selected as generally repre- 
sentative of those that are obtainable in similar surveys 
regardless of the time or place made. Most of the studies 
used were made recently, yet even less recent studies 
reveal similar findings since the circumstances that tend 
to cause variations in these facts change very slowly. 

In addition, the last section (pages 36-50) contains a 
listing of visual aids and reading references on business 
careers that the business teacher may also use to a good 
advantage for class work. When bulletin board charts, 
films, and other reading reference pamphlet materials 
are needed, this section will prove to be equally helpful 
to the teacher and the students for source information. 

Single copies are sent free to interested persons. Ad- 
dress your request to South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 27; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 
5; San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Basic Principles of Parliamentary Law and 
Protocol. By Marguerite Grumme — Registered 
Parliamentarian. This pocket size, 44-page, paper- 
bound booklet will prove to be a valuable guide manual 
for all persons called upon to conduct a business meet- 
ing. It is a basic manual that fills the need for a concise, 
authentic reference guide or a streamlined course em- 
phasizing proper procedures when conducting a business 
meeting. 

The booklet contains a complete table of contents for 
quick, easy reference when unexpected questions arise. 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised is the source of ref- 
erence in the preparation of this manual. The manual 
also contains a Basic Chart of Motions, Basic Conven- 
tion Agenda, a special section on Protocol outlining 
correct procedures for the meeting, and the twelve basic 
rules to be followed by a speaker. 

Orders for copies of the manual may be sent to Mar- 
guerite Grumme, R. P., 3830 Humphrey Street, St. 
Louis 16, Missouri. Group rates are as follows: 6 copies 
$5.50; 12 copies, $10; 50 or more copies, 25 per cent dis- 
count; single copy, $1. 


Your First Job. Economic Education — #110. 
You may now obtain this 32-page booklet with two- 
color illustrations. This new booklet is designed to 
give the high school student a comprehensive view of 
what he needs to know when he starts to work. The 
discussion and illustrations included emphasize the econ- 
omy and many of the economic factors which affect 
a young person in his first job. A free copy is available 
upon request from: Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street. New 
York 17, New York. 
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In all journal entries, regardless of the 
form of journal used, the debit must 
always equal the credit. 


Everyone should know how to keep records 
of his business transactions. 
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Here’s bookkeeping instruction at its very best! These 
three easy-to-understand filmstrips for 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING fully cover 
and simplify many “difficult” areas! The standard 
practice procedure is presented in interesting, easy-to- 
follow form. With graphic directness and step-by-step 
methods, these big color pictures show the importance of 
keeping accurate records for both business and individuals. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ssunatete Set of 3 Filmstrips in Full Color, over 120 frames, 
16.20 

Correlates with 
The filmstrips correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 21st Edition, by 
Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They may, however, be 
used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. 
Filmstrip authority: Dr. Lewis B. Boynton, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


Opening Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 


A608-1 Explains basic steps to open new set of books. . . 
from posting of opening entry through prepara- 
tion of balance sheet. 


Using the Books 


A608-2 Recording transactions in journal, posting, and 
how to prove the equality of debits and credits with 
a trial balance. 


Closing Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 


A608-3 Work sheet and profit and loss statement prepa- 
ration; how to record and post closing entries, 
balance and rule accounts, and post-closing the 
trial balance. 


Each filmstrip above $6. SAVE %1.80 on all 3... $16.20 
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Mid-Morning Let-Down 


A boy who usually earned money mowing lawns was 
slow about leaving his house one Saturday morning. 
His father asked him why. 

“Oh,” the boy answered, “I’m waiting until they get 
started. I get most of my work from people who are 
already half-way through.” 


20th Century Version 


The Sunday School teacher was describing how Lot’s 
wife looked back and suddenly turned into a pillar of 
salt. 

“My mother looked back once,” said the interesting 
little Jimmy, “while she was driving — and — and — 
she turned into a telephone pole!” 


They’ll Do It Every Time 


“Mama, I’ve got a stomach ache,” said Nellie, about 
six years of age. 

The mother replied, “That’s because you’ve been 
without lunch. Your stomach is empty. You would 
feel better if you had something in it.” 

That afternoon the minister called, and in the course 
of conversation remarked that he had been suffering all 
day with a severe headache. 

“That’s because it’s empty,” said Nellie. 
feel better if you had something in it.” 


“You'd 


Last Minute Jumble 


Three professors were so absorbed in conversation 
that they didn’t hear the train come in, nor did they 
hear the conductor’s “All aboard” call. But they were 
attracted by the puffing of the engine as the train pulled 
away. Then they rushed for the train, and two of them 
managed to scramble on, leaving the third looking on 
sheepishly. 

The agent, standing by, said, “Too bad, Mister, but 
don’t worry. Two out of the three of you made it. 
That’s a good percentage.” 

“Yes,” sighed the professor. “The only trouble is 
that the other two came down to see me off!” 
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Right Leg, Wrong Diagnosis 


A little old lady was complaining to her doctor about 
the pain in her leg. 

“It’s caused by old age,”’ diagnosed the doctor. 

“Nonsense,” she snapped. “My other leg is the same 
age and it doesn’t hurt.” 


Right Comment, Right Place 


Two women, former neighbors, met on the street after 
a separation of several years. 

“Really,” said one, “I would hardly have known you. 
You look so much older.” 

“T wouldn’t have recognized you, either,” replied the 
other, “except for your hat and your dress.” 


Lucky Escape 


“You say you served in France?” said the restaurant 
manager, as he sampled the new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir. Officer’s cook for two years, and wounded 
twice.” 

“You're lucky, man. It’s a wonder they didn’t kill 
you.” 


Give Thanks 


The hat was passed around a certain congregation for 
the purpose of taking up a collection. After it had made 
the circuit of the church, it was handed to the minister 
— who, by the way, had exchanged pulpits with the 
regular preacher — and he found not a penny in it. He 
inverted the hat over the pulpit cushion and shook it, 
that its emptiness might be known; then, raising his 
eyes to the ceiling, he exclaimed with great fervor: 

“T thank God that I got back my hat from this con- 
gregation.”’ 


Part of His Job 


Missionary: “Why do you look at me so intently?” 
Cannibal]: “I’m the food inspector.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Business school teacher of all office training subjects 
desires position with well established school in good-size 
town. Also experienced as good saleswoman of business 
courses. Address, No. 25. 





Long-experienced, versatile business educator available 
at once for instructional, supervisional, administrative, 
or managerial post, or combination thereof. Will go any- 
where. To expedite matters, please give details in reply. 
Can teach all business subjects. Address, No. 26. 





Director of Admissions available. Able to direct and 
organize —— recruitment and lecture program. 
Doubled enrollment at previous post. Also able to pur- 
chase financial interest. Address, No. 27. 





High-type, college-trained field man _ considering 
making a change this October. Has ten years’ selling 
experience in home-study sales, also fifteen years’ selling 
business and trade school courses with same business 
college. Would like a connection with a large, well- 
estabilshed college which offers both business courses, 
radio and TV, and electronic engineering. Write giving 
full details in first letter as to your school, territory 
covered, and basis of remuneration. Address, No. 28. 


Woman teacher with twenty years’ teaching experi- 
ence in secretarial schools desires teaching position in 
New England, New Jersey, or New York. Address, No. 32. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Private business school located in the Southeast will 
have an — for a manager in January, 1960. Prefer 
experienced male instructor in accounting and support- 
ing subjects. Experience in sales, placement, and man- 
agement helpful. Send resume. All replies confidential. 
Address, No. 29. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college for sale in full or part. Long estab- 
lished, capacity 200 students. well equipped. G.I. and 
State approved. Located on Gulf Coast in industrial area. 
Owner retiring. Address, No. 30. 


Two-teacher private business school in an eastern in- 
dustrial city for sale. Established forty years. Owner 
wishes to retire. Address, No. 31. 








New York University Conference 


New York University Department of 
Business Education held its twentieth annual 
conference on Thursday, July 30, at its 
Washington Square Center. 

The topic of this year’s conference was 
“Business Education in the Space Age” with 
Professor William A. Van Til, chairman of 
the Department of Secondary Education, 
New York University, speaking on “Pres- 
sures Affecting Business Education.” John 
E. Whitcraft, associate in business education 
and supervisor of the Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, spoke on 
“Breaking Through Barriers to Business 
Education.” 

Robert Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, addressed the conference at a luncheon 
held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


A group of N.Y.U. students conducted 
panel discussions dealing with teaching 
problems of general business and bookkeep- 
ing teachers. Louise Green, Los Angeles 
State College; Howard Newhouse, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; Elizabeth Van Derveer, Mont- 
clair State College; and Stella Willins, Royal 
McBee Company, led a secretarial-steno- 
graphic meeting. Dr. Fred C. Archer, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, led an office practice meeting. 
Speaking at the merchandising meeting were 
Joseph Hecht, coordinator of distributive 
education, Poughkeepsie, and Arnold Scol- 
nick, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn. 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew is chairman of the 
Business Education Department at New 
York University. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING GENERAL BUSINESS 


A 68-page booklet covering the objectives and methods of teaching a course in General Business will be sent to any 
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--. trains for business living in any occupation 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a vital 


book for a vital course in the lives of ALL students 


because it deals with the functions of business that they will encounter both in 


their personal lives and in business careers. Every topic in this book is of present 


interest and of future value to 


the student. It will open up for each student in a 


practical way a place for effective business living regardless of his occupation 
GENERAL BUSINESS not only develops the everyday functions of business but 


also provides practical consumer information and training for good citizenship. 
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WITH THESE ‘‘PLUS’’ MATERIALS 


+ Two workbooks 
(one for each semester) 


+ Seven tests and an examination 
for each semester 
+ Two Practice Sets 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
AND RECORDS 
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Essentials of Business Education 
to Meet Current Challenges 


(Continued from page 56) 


the third year, plus $400 each year for each 
dependent.’’!® 


Here is another challenge to the profession 
of business education to exercise strong 
leadership to improve the quality and 
quantity of business teachers for the high 
schools, junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities of this country. A supply of a 
carefully prepared service bulletin on Careers 
in Business and Business Teaching might be 
widely distributed among high school and 
college counselors and business teachers, and 
a determined effort made, not once but 
periodically, to interest and recruit able 
students for the profession of business 
education. It would seem advisable to have 
such a bulletin set forth opportunities and 
requirements both in business and business 
teaching so that high ability students in 
their professional career planning could 
compare the “ins” and “outs” of these two 
areas of employment. 


ESSENTIAL OF NATIONAL UNITY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The essential of national unity in business 
education is an especially appropriate head- 
ing under which to summarize this article. 
It seems self-evident that if the four kinds of 
essentials that have been discussed are to 
be best accomplished, it is imperative that 
the top leadership of national and regional 
professional associations of business educa- 
tion become associated in a_ powerful 
organization that can speak as one influential 
voice. 


For at least twenty-five years, there have 
been many business educators who have 
persistently striven with some degree of 
success to achieve this result. And now there 
appears to be a likelihood that further 
progress in this direction may become a 
reality.2° One thing is certain: The services 
of the profession of business education to its 
students in secondary schools and colleges 
will never be at a highest possible stage of 
development until the essential of national 
unity in business education is effectively 
attained. 


19Tbid., pp. 25-26. 


20A Plan for National Unity in Business Education,” 
The Balance Sheet, Vol. XX XX, No. 2, October, 1958, 
pp. 74-78. 
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Teaching About the 
Better Business Bureau 


(Continued from page 57) 


this invitation enthusiastically and will illus- 
trate their presentations with cases drawn 
from the local community, with visual aids, 
and other valuable training materials. 

(3) Have the class visit the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and witness the operations first- 
hand. This tour should be arranged in 
advance in order that a time will be selected 
where the greatest variety of activities of the 
Bureau can be observed. 

(4) Make a bulletin board display of 
copies of Better Business Bureau News- 
letters and other publications. The News- 
letters form a rich source of examples and 
illustrations of malpractices; these publi- 
cations demonstrate the power of persuasion 
exercised by this non-governmental agency. 
Other publications of the Bureau include 
fact books, local codes for advertising, and 
guides to retail advertising. Fact books, 
in particular, cover a great variety of sub- 
jects and are helpful sources of consumer 
information. 

(5) Make a collection of advertisements 
that seem to be in violation of local adver- 
tising codes. Make another collection that 
shows conformity to the code. Collect news 
stories from the local papers reporting activi- 
ties of the Better Business Bureau. 

(6) When teaching consumer economics 
at Spalding Institute, a boys’ high school 
in Peoria, Illinois, I found that certain 
Bureau publications had special appeal to 
the students. Selecting one of these book- 
lets, the teacher devoted part of a class to 
consumer training on some subject vital to 
the group. One very popular session with 
these senior boys was a unit based on 
“Buying a Used Car” published by the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Better Business Bureau. 
Many in the class had already purchased a 
used car while in high school and contributed 
additional examples from their experiences, 
and hints for others to follow. 

The study of the Better Business Bureau 
is an important phase of consumer training. 
The opportunity to integrate the local com- 
munity within the framework of the text 
makes this project especially valuable. The 
students should not only be informed of the 
existence of the Bureau, but should have 
sufficient familiarity with it that, as adult 
consumers, they will come to recognize and 
rely upon the Better Business Bureau as a 
counselor and friend. 
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Applied Economics 


Educators agree that something must be done HELPFUL AIDS FOR 
to raise the economic literacy level of our THE CLASSROOM 
citizens. High school students must be given 


an understanding of the vital and basic con- ¢ Workbook 
cepts of our American economic system. @ Achievement Tests 
APPLIED ECONOMICS provides this under- @ Teachers’ Manual 


standing in a vividly written and non- 
technical manner. Clear, descriptive text 
material applies the principles to everyday 
situations with which the student is already 
familiar. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS 
to hold the student's interest to keep him 
from getting lost in learning situations he 
cannot understand. 
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20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof .. . 

$8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 
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